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“Some Scottish Songs 
and their Story’ 
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The Spirit 
of Health 


WILLS’ ‘SALT 


7d., 1/- and 1/9 per Tin 
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ressive System of Infant 


You want your baby to progress—you want to see 
the bonny looks and healthy colour that betoken 
sound health and good digestion? Then you must 
satisfy yourself that his food suits and agrees with him. 


Results have shown that the'Allenburys’ Progressive 
System is ideally adapted to the needs of the growing 
child. It provides a graduated series of foods which 
make due provision for each stage of development 
throughout infancy. 


COUPON ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Mrs 


will be pleased to receive, free of charge, a copy of the ‘Allenburys 
book ‘Infant Feeding and Management,’ and a }-lb sample of Food 
Her baby's age 


oc Oe re ee be eeereeneneereneeen’ 





Feeding 


Milk Food No. 1 
Birth to 3 months 
Milk Food No. 2 
3 to 6 months 
Malted Food 
No. 3 


6 months and 
onwards 


























Daily delivery 





























— . 
by our motors ’ | 
: . ‘a in all London 2 polds | 
STANWORTHS', ; Districts | —Yarte—> 
. Red nce and Suburbs. THE WELL-KNOWN 
4/4 a Ord ___ HOUSE For 
ie ; | “4 ers eo [ EvenviTnince | UNIFORMS 
10/- in value | FOR MAIDS Catatocue . or Bi 
’ | post free. Caps, Aprons, 
> DRESSES, 
|} SEND OW] For WAITRESSES 
| FOR THIS Ay. PARLOUR-MAIDS 
CATALOGUE i ae HOUSE-MAIDS, | 
| Containing ls “/ it AS supplies to © 
Just Wrap Your | Over 50 | iarecrn F 
OLD UMBRELLA | oe ga HOTELS, 
in. pape, te ta board o UNIFORMS. E@RGARROULD THEATRES, 
ih, cae pt oe | ree. U50ro62 EDGWARE? Lonoon.W2 
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ext post it will come 

















U aie 
shea HAIR TINT 
in ‘ n tints grey or faded hair 
. iny natural shade de- 
ired t a brow 
C.0.D rown or bla It is 
rman ind wa bl 
J. STANWORTH & CO., || J asimo grease. and does not 
1 the 1 ti rt 
Nor.:hern Umbrella Works t over a ion people 
a BLACKBURN. Medical certificate a panies each bottle. Of all 
Chemists, Stor ind Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct :— 








4 HINDES, Ltd., 60 Parker Street, Kingsway, London. 




















' President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK KITCHEN PEST en 
; . : . > by the UNION COCK. 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL ror CHILDREN ROACH PASTE 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, : house after ail 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other cer aa ea ai t t tae . Vise pe neta 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications s the ’ 1 be “T 
r admission and e i ‘ BS Surprised a ar 
. result 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, with 
URGENTLY NEEDS amg AT ONCE | | icercsnig perticulan. 
Chairinan: COL. LorD WM. Ceci. C.V.« GLENTON- KERR, Se J. P. HEWETT. 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD 

















CONQUERS em ee —_— at home 
ALL PAINS | = * ie, 
| Extract of Herbs 


re and it only costs 
“swellings apd inf c Gd. per gallon. 









la ' Tu vy Wt , : ! 
THE VIK-WIK CO. (Desk 44), 82. St. Thomas Street, 8.E.1 


focuesqesssoonssens ; Vik : oe : coop ! iT’s MASON’S. 

GET YOUR : -WIK | f 13 and 3-3 ; 
BOTTLE NOW: WV THE FAMILY LINIMENT :""" : 
For Rheumatism Sprains Bruises rve Pan Newpatt & Mason Lrp., C3 
Sciatica Neuralgia & atte c ramp NotrTincHaM 


Sore Throat Backache ’ 


BLADES 


A First-Class Shave with a First-Class Blade. 
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FLUXITE SOLDERING 7 /6 
SET — complete 

All Hardware and Ironmongery Sto 

sell PFLUXITE in tins, price 8d, i4a2 18. 
Another use for Fluxite 
oe Tools and | 
Case Hardening. Ask 
for leaflet on im- 
proved methods 
FLUXITE LTD., 
(Dept. 226), 
Rotberalthe, { 











Do You Know That—Constipation 
Leaves Its mark Upon the Face? 








The terrible 
poisonsof con- 
Stipation may 
lead to over 
forty serious 
diseases. It 
also causes 
pimples, hol- 
low cheeks, 
sallow skin, circles and 
spots under the eyes, 
unpleasant breath and 
many otherills. Rid your 
body of this frightful 
disease. Watch for 
danger signals. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 
has brought health to 
thousands when every- 
thing else has failed. It 
cleans the intestine and 
purifies it. It 
drives out the 
poisonand makes |‘! 
the bowels move 
regularly and 
naturally. Only | 
Kellogg’s can do 
it. Pills, salts 
and waters just 








drug your sys- 
tem. Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRANis 
nature's remedy 
for constipation 
anddoesthework 
as natureintend- 
ed it to. 





If eaten regua 
larly Kellogg's 
ALL-BRAN isguaranteed 
to bring permanent relief 
in the most chronic cases. 
Doctors prescribe and rec- 
ommend Kellogg's ALL- 
BRAN for they know that 
Kellogg's is 100% effective 
and they can always rely 
upon it. Eat atleast two 
tablespoonfuls ofKellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN daily—in 
chronic cases with every 
meal. Simply serve with 
cold milk orcream. Itsnut 
flavour has a delicious 
taste. Nocooking required. 
Mix it with other cooked or 
uncooked cereals. 
Try the recipes on 
every packet. At 
all grocers in the 
red and green 
packet. But, be 
sure itis Kellogg's. 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
of Great Britain, Ltd. 
329 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 





Also makers of Kellogg’s CORN FLAKES 
— = nS 








fJURCHLAC ES 


“40 ror4.¢ 
Lucky for Boots 


No. 40 for 4d. pair, is a lace of Silk Finish, extra 
strength, made in all styles for Ladies’ and Men's 
Boots and Shoes, ordinary or invisible eyelets. 


OTHER QUALITIES: 


No. 30 for 3d. pair, 
No. 10 for 2d. pair, 


Extra Super Glace Yarn. 
Strong Glace Yarn. 


If any difficulty in obtaining Hurculaces send direct 
to us for a pair and we will give you the name 
of nearest Retailer who supplies Hurculaces. 


Manufactured by: 


FAIRE BRO* 


§ Co. Lid. 


LEICESTER. 
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Kleenoff ey si, 
CLEANS YOUR 7 usl ublished 

GAS STOVE 





10d. per large tin. | 

.— =o 2 CLean- T he Fragrant 
ie hy Minute for 
ear ss Every Day 


The KLEENOFF CO. Dept.S), 
33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, 
E.C.3 





Now Ready 





cn ik iene WILHELMINA STITCH 
RELIEVES PREVENTS These glimpses of the beautiful 
and comftort-giving will lead many 
COLDS NPR FLU’ to enter this ‘House of Mees 
J “4 } Windows ind linger there awhile 
f INHAI ANI . to share the simple pleasures of a 

| riendly heart. 


Summer Colds 
COLD in ft} ' -.t 
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All Chemists, 2/- & 3/- Institutional size, 12'= 
Sole Makers:~THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., 
BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS. 


EERE EEE EEE 


‘ few - 
( \ ¢ | | Sauv , E.C.4 
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Cassell’s 
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Read again what distinguished 
residents say about the SIX 
WINNING RESORTS IN CASSELL’S 
GREAT HOLIDAY | BALLOT COMPETITION | 
YOU CAN OBTAIN FULL INFORMATION AT 
ANY L-N-E-R: INQUIRY OFFICE OR AGENCY | 
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MUMS FREE CHOCOLATES 






































Flavoured with R 





ipe Fruit Juices. 


The family and visitors, children and 


delight 
they are 


adults, all 
JELLIES 


in CHIVERS’ 


always in season 








CHRONIC CONSTIPATIE 


A TRAINED NURSE’S ADVICE. 


linds the liver and other 
excretory organs clogged with impurities result- 
ing from the very heavy heat-producing winter 
diet. A sluggish liver, intestinal congestion, 
headache, dizziness, muddy or pimpled complexion, 
* liverishness,’’ backache, biliousness, indigestion, 
and languor are what doctors term ‘ the beginning 
of all for they show that 
toxins are being drawn into the blood. Poisonous 
catharties, calomel (mereury), often 
irritate the liver to convulsive action but do not 
stop adherence to walls of the intestines, nor 
cleanse and strengthen the delicate secretory ducts 
and glands. For this latter purpose there is 
nothing equal to Al/cia Saltrates, the retined de- 
posits of certain natural curative medicinal waters, 
obtainable at small cost from any chemist. Get 
a few ounces and take daily a level teaspoonful 
dissolved in a half tumbler of water, continuing 
until all signs of disorder have disappeared. You 
will very soon begin to enjoy life again as Nature 
intended you should. Mental effort and concen- 
trations are no longer difficult, hard work becomes 


This season usually 


disease,” dangerous 


such as 


pleasure, and that constant tired feeling com- 
pletely disappears. Avoid strong cathartic pills, 
lowering salts or drugs, eat moderately, and 


lrink occasionally a little of the ‘* Saltrated ” 















Delicious, Wholesome. Refreshing water Nature’s own liver clarifier —and you neew 
never fear a recurrence of the disorders. —HI, L. K. 
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= GOOD self-filling pen is part AND 
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low-priced 


= obtainable 
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writer, 
quick, clean filling, 
ing without 


“ Blackbird ” 


ot the equipment of every up- 


and its use 
and cCasy 
blots or misses. 


standard 
best 


as the 
the 


self-fillers 


for 7,6. 


‘BEAGKBIRD 


SELF-FILLER 
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ensures 
writ- 
The 


Self-filler is recognized 


a HTVAVATHATOVAATAAUAUVTANT “ — 









Self-Filling 
“ Blackbird ” 


7/6 
Non 


Self-Filling 
“ Blackbird ” 


6/- 


l’ostage 3d, extra. 
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P ‘Purity in the Packet.” ] 
== TEA ! 
rN MAZAWATTEE 
x LA SOLD IN SEALED PACKETS | 
ta : 
" CEYLO N” AND TINS BY ALL GROCERS '! 
“OST Luscious TEA TEA c THe Wor -_ - e© eset ee es eeeeeeseee#ee é 
Ea aN SES SSR ASRRSARRERRBEESSSETe 
DON’ T LOOK OLD ! faded hairstotheirnatural | a IMPERIA rt) a 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur Hair RESTORER. |e 2 LH TELS H 
ee er B Square LONDON { 
nai poco. old Everywhere. 2. R ls HOTELS 5 
— 2 ‘S_-2,500 ROOMS | = 
oe aan states t — pared the Ke fair a Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, G & 
S.b1, and can be obtained dieect tr arid Sir ieee ae 2 Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from H 
BA ESESHSRSARSRERSRERSReasee 
s U 1LPHOLINE The New Patent 
gate ing Se, SOUND DISCS 
c nt i able * = saane te he er ' re y r comple te ly overcome Dearnas $ and 
ne peat madl E z ‘ B 3 tiga isms, no matter of how lor 
ee, Rose, ns glasses are to the eyes Lavi 
: I r a utalle Worn months wit 
cant ed ‘ removal. E Trend Pamphlet Free 
< a ore t i THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. 
WONDER-WORKER |B 8|Qucés Qtzains 
a atented & | 
o ~y ; 7 he 89TH ANNIVERSARY CLEARANCE BARGAIN 
g and comforting. NO DOCTORS NO M | 2 FOLDER AND FREE SUPERB CATALOGU! 
same a life-tin 7/6, 
or = an sho i De w 3 in “i bs Curt 
r 1 We AS Worke Co ventry House \ ‘ Kdzetta t M 
ae ace we vadon, fC. 4 wi ‘ : “ pee re) : — 8. PEACH & SONS, 12 
Mo turned i dissatished. 1 et free 1 fb-oy lA be PR The Looms Nort INGHAM 
If s ‘ Il : ] j (RERRRSSS SSS SS SRR SES 
you can Sé it elsewhere 
; sell i ; - . A Fine New Novel 
sell it through d 
jo You really must rea 
THE BAZAAR | ! a 
De me em pes pe 9 te te geet teeter 
Link House, 54 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 














KIDNEY TROUBLE 
and BAD NERVES CURED 


Cecil Street, Car 
Dear Sirs,—I would t wnks 
for at [ : 
i ‘ r 
a ; ° 
it : 
r f : 
I I f 
h f { I ES. 
‘ tak Urace 
" la r y t 
Y tr M EKATON 
TRACE, and URAC c I 
> cau rie 
ta its reappe I i C 
CKLY. 1/3, 3/- & 5/- per I t r 
r 1 r r r I 
Laborator 57 Str I 
—" ACE Be 
: 5- : 
ea i ‘ABE Ee SS reo 
‘per box : ; 
Draanabegiel : CURE RHEUMATISM Buccacsnanssed 
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It's every bit 
nice, to the 
very last slice! 


HOVIS is, of course, 
delightful to the taste 
and very easy of diges- 
tion. But, what is far 
moreimportant, HOVIS 
nourishes and builds. 
It does you good! All 
the vital, energy-pro- 
ducing parts of the 
wheat have been lef: 
in; nothing of value 
has been taken out. 


HOVIS 


(Trade Mark) 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD. 
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_ Ribbons i in / 


bons, bows, 

el eds | dering, is 
Ribbons sh with the 

n to retain 
y washed. 


-CASH’S 


WASH RIBBONS 


Convenient, Save Labour and Time. 


Plain I epee in Whit 
H widths up to 2 inches 


BUY ee RIBBONS. 
r is, Sent post trec. 
& J. CASH, Led. (Dept. DAB), COVENTRY. 


ven Names. 





















































DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 




















INVALID 
FURNITURE 


Di: spect our Stock 


atour I 1OMLOOIN'S 


ROYSTON 
ht Gann 
rong 








Wri te far 
po lies aie illustrated 
ye: eh Catalogue 
~“O18- sont PostTvee 
THE SURGICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
83-85 MORTIMER ST LONDON, wW.!i 


w, 14 Howard St Belfast, 31 South Ar eStDu blin 








It should be so light 
and tender that it absorbs 
flavour from the whole 
some fruit or savoury 
beefsteak that it contains. 


This kind of pudding is made with 


ATORA 
eae Hugon’s BEEF SUET 


‘contains no : Sold by all first-class Grocers in small packets, 
: rvative and 4-oz., 8-oz., and 16-oz. cartons. It is ready 
: prese me shredded, deliciously sweet and fresh. 





‘ 
, 
: Our 100 tested Recipes sent free 
--- : : 
if you mention this magazine. 
HUGON & CO., LTD., Originators of Refined Bee} Suet, MANCHESTER, 
TO RESIDENTS ABROAD — yn's Be ef Suet He ~g? Drees, and 
Pure Lard is specially packed in b. an decorate for export 
232 If any difficulty in obtaining, piease send name ar d address of A nas Storekeeper, 
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SHEETS | 
and : 
PILLOW CASES | 
| 
Every good housewife takes pride in her sheets | 
pill w-cases, and well she may if they are Her | 
so soft in texture, so fine in finish, and yet so j 
wondertully strong that they are sold with t j 
vuarantee = oft replacement if they fail to give 
satistaction ino wash and = wear. 
Well may the housewife handle them with prid : 
as she puts them into the chest with the sprig ot | 
‘nde oO dd to the tragrance, 
HERCULES - TICKET lavender t add tft thei ragranece 7 
Sheets: Plain hemmed or hemstitched (hand drawn). 
Cases: Buttoned, hemstitched, scalloped, frilled 
Sold by leading drapers. 
If necessary ask for suppliers’ names. 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
50 Piccamily, Manchester. 
Manufacturers also of the famous Hercules overall and 
frock fabri sold Wi f same guaral | 
‘ , Hq 
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PPP PP LLLP LLL PLL ALLL 
ALL LEADING DRAPERS SELL “LUVISCA” (37-33 
nches wide) in latest shades and colourings at following prices : 
Striped Designs 33 per yard: Plain Shades 3/6 per yard ; Self- 
Coloured Check Effects 36 per yard Also LUVISCA 


Garments ready to wear in newest tyles and desig: 1S. 


, ¥ 


3 





For Seaside and Holiday Wear. a 
“LUVISCA ” is light, cool, clean and smart. It + 

wears well, washes well, retains its colour and lus- 

trous surface for ev er so long, and is ine xpensive. 


For Ladies’ Over-blouses, Dresses, Pyjamas, Children’s 





jacks, Sleeping Suits, etc., “LUVISCA™ is ideal. “. 

If any difficulty in obtaining “* LUVISCA > 

CO obte g please write to the manufacturers, a 

PORTAL LDS, LTD. (Dept. 83), 19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. ‘es 
will send you the name of the nearest retailer sellin ¥ und an illus- / - 
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rated booklet ging particulars, canna 

















Ihe Editor’s Announcement Page 


THE GREEN CARAVAN 


By WARWICK DEEPING 


[have much pleasure in announcing that the well-known author, 
Vino Warwick Derrpinc, has written a fine series of stories for Tr 
Quiver. the first of which will appear in our magazine next month. 
Vir. Deerine takes us out into the open air, into the green of the forest, 
and introduces us to a caravanner who not only enjoys the simple lif 
but is able to give his quiet philosophy and his practical knowledge of 
life to the solution of many tangled skeins of human experiences. 


* The Green Caravan 7 will appeal lo all miy readers. 


Other items will be of an especially holiday character, and Tu 
Quiver Hottay Newnre will be a weleom: he Lahey 
friend at this season of the vear 
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Feeding the Worlds 


¥ 
A+ 09%, . © AL. R 
. Sei he Mig 8 a9 5 See, 


bBiggest Family 















\nd what a t it is! 4.6960 childre of all age from infants in 

arm to ro boy i irls in their earl teens, daily look to 
Jarnardo s to provide ehe with breakfast di er ind tea To the 
houses he wroble housekeepi is a difficult one to solve, but 
what mu t mea » Ba lo whose problem i magnified more 

tha: 1 th 

lo meet the i | | Barnar io i u ly 1 eal for a 
collectio fF 400,000 | rowns Last year 458,782 Ha 1f-¢ rowns 
were received we heip the lL lone to obta a many in this 

their Diamond Ju 

Four Half r will feed one child for ten days. 
ed to 
Cheques and Orders, payabl Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund” and crossed, may be address 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 178, B irnardo House, Stepney Causeway, E.1. 
’ I 
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“SOL” PERAMS. 


= LOnDon ¢ STYLES. 


Purchased in 


phe tec 1g Prize” ‘Me sals 





“LE BERCEAU.” (Patented.) 
Convex sides, All latest improvements. 


Insist upon 
secing the 


— 
¥ 
= } 
a & 
a / 
» Ks 
eS 


OF ALL PERAMBULATOR DE. “ 

A Good Selection shown by THE ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES; WHITELEY’S; SELFRIDGES; 
JOHN BARKER’ S; MAPLE "S,. &e. 

Whole 


PATENT 


 SOLNOJAR ) 


— 








SIMMONS & CO., LONDON, S.E.1 














SAFEGUARD YOUR LINEN BY USING | 
L- JOHN BOND'S 
| “CRYSTAL PALACE” 















WHEN FEET ACHE, BURN, 
SWELL OR PERSPIRE 






ONE DIP IN— 


MED ICATE D 
OXYGENATED 
— WATER 
(Mm BY ——— 
REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 
PS 


o_——£—n 
— 
THIS IS ALL hte NEED 





Dissolve a heaping tablespoonful of refined 
Reudel Bath Saltrates in a gallon of water. 
his will make a_ highly pte and 
oxygenated = foothb ith reproducing — the 


soothing healing and antiseptic qualities 

the waters ous Continental Spas. 
Reudel Bath Saltrates, convenient sizes, 
can be obtained from all chemists. Prices 2/- 
i halt mental ‘and a pound 
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LOVELY COMPLEXIONS 
raroucn LOVELY PUDDINGS ! 


BROWNS BARLEY KERNELS 
ONE BOX 8°MAKES 1O PUDDINGS. 
ny We & BR : 


DERBY 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR QUICK, 
EASY METHOD OF KILLING 
COCKROACHES ? 

I. 


ATTIS 


BLAT TIS! sre 


c 

Ne 
a 
1 
a 









$ &| has cleared Homes, from the Palace 
3 | to the Cottage, and will clear yours. 
| 8] < Guaranteed. 
3 <a > Tins, 14, 26, 46 post free, 
i | HOWARTHS, Sole Makers, 

os 473, Creuksmoor, Sheffield, or 
[COGRROALNES~ BAA ast B l es, Stores 
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_ CHURCH TRAVELLERS’ CLUB 


Lord Saye and Sel 


£55 0 Be ered Mie ange" 


PAR : 
OURS, INCI . 

: EXCURSIONS TO THE CHAI 

: EAUX FY LOKI 

. , 

:£10 10 0 7, "Ral aud 

: Hote 
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Phe Cupfal of Meath! \ 


There is nothing as good as a cupful of ‘‘Ovaltine’’ for 


restoring and maintaining good health. This delicious and 
easily digested beverage contains, in correct nutritive ratio, 
all the essential food elements and al/ the necessary vitamins 
for building up brain, nerve and body. 


A cupful of this delicious concentration of the vital food 
eiements,extracted from malt, milk and eggs has the food value of 
3 eggs. At every meal let ‘‘ Ovaltine” be your daily beverage. 





SS aie “TQM FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Sold in tins at 1/6, 2/6, and 4/6. 


The mroger d tins are more economical t »purcha é. 
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East and West 


Modern inventions are mak- 
ing the wide world shrink to 
an incredible degree ; soon 
we shall be able to hear one 
another's voices encircling 
the globe! Still, wireless and 
the steel rail have not over- 
come the difficulties begotten 
of the clash of races. 





The progress of invention 
will accelerate travel, sim- 
plify commerce, — increase 
war's ruthless range—but it 
will not bring peace and 
happiness. For this end the 
requirements still remain the 
same: mutual love, under- 
standing, goodwill. 

The Golden Rule will solve 
more international difficulties 
than wireless and all the 
other discoveries of sctence. 
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Eastern Music 


A Chinese band in 
San Francisco 


for Western Ears 
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(See ‘‘ Where West Meets East") 
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brought in her tray 


lovely colour. 


to do something 
oughtn’t to do? 
Jennifer por 
face half smiling 
“T dare say we 
Miss Pe 
anvbody 
do it? 





tow Mi Pe ( i 
leave vo ere all 

‘© I'm <o t 
ine to eo That 
You re ery } 
cook P|) oo 
n » when she con 
every bit 

“T hope vo W 
and «retired \ 
her young mar ! 


Miss Perena was a 


e obs<e 


favourite 


hold, and any one of them would have 
served her willingly \ they ym 
pathized with her because her life was so 
jull and because no young people came 
about the house 

They had their nights out and their occa 
siona! visitors. Jennifer's y ¢ man was 
n the kitchen now, only w bein 11 
creetly quiet, because followers were not 
allowed Miss Perena had nothing! And 
she was so pretty, she ought to have id 
every chance. 

“I dare say you're finding it rather dull 
this evening, Miss Perena,” said Jennifer 
waiting to see whether everyt , wa 
right 

“It gs a longish evening,” Perena an 
swered in a low voice Ther uit ud 
denlv, she looked at Jennife ind put a 
very straignt question 

“TIT say, Jennifer, have you ever wanted 
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v \ll these Perena had had in full at New- 
ind back to Newlyn she wo ae) 
ping to find all unchanged, and the 
ends she had known and who had loved 
father and mother, and not considered 
em f ols or worse. 
But tate had decreed otherwise for 
na Blake. 
years is not, perhaps, a very long 
_ counted by weeks and m mnths, o1 
by days; but it can suffice to bring 
out great changt 3 In f ct, it has been 
vn to alter the f r f th world for 
y. It did for Pe ! 
ed when sh t out t Penzance 
the early morni i. fine, thin oft 
\ h seemed t ive nnv gleam 
t through it. It w not cold ata 
light in the train | 1 disco eine 
r depressing, ffect even on_ the 
St. 
Perena did feel a bit discouraged, and 
t quite know what »: but decided 
X t e must go into the tel and have 
e breakfast, and wait till it was time to 
to Newlyn She 1 one or two ac- 
ntances in Penzance nd might pos 
t nd sce them before he cont nued 
r journey 
\ good meal strenether 1 and refre ed 
len, aded by ) ort of aw ike ned 
ie she sat down to write a letter 
unt. By this time they must have 
te overed that she vas not in the house ’ 
1 doubtless the would be anxiou I not 
so 
’ lev would only feel relic ved, 
e certainly, witl t knowing it, had 
ted the | 1 live ind giver 
t lumMero pinpri 
S Wrote t 1umbly nly as 
she ) 1 explaini that 
I not ecn Ve ha pv, in spite of 
th kindns ind t! he belonged 
Cornwall, whe Al eons hare. “sind 
1 simply come b What she was gx 
t \ t much ide but 
Id sult som er old friend 
t t \ t | She suld 
, te all right, and ( yped the 
t ind fo ! lo e way ( 
‘ : tthe Ise Sh id done it like 
f ive f la ment 
H letter fini j a — 
al survevil t \ f m ; 
ess 1 dk t t 1 let P a 
ane one to be eived by people whe 
sht nsidered themselves benefact But 
»make it different : 








PERENA 


Suddenly a voice broke on the 


morning 
silence of the writine-room. 
“Perena Blake; little Perena! It can’t 
e. and yet it ist? 


I he 


composure, 


broke Perena’s 


up 


friendly voice 


She 


up 


sprang ind ran to the 


man who was crossing the floor, and held 
out both her hands. He was a tall, big- 
boned person, not so very young, with an 


extraordinarily handsome face, and a pait 


of very deep blue eyes, almost as deep blue 


as the sea can be off the Cornish coast 


“Oh. Me. 


Pennin 


eton! Mr. Penning 

ton! How wonderful to see you here!” 
“It is indeed, and for me to find you 
here, child. I came off the train this 


morning ! 
“So did I!” 
Oh, I wish 
Paddington ! 


difference.” 


said Perena breathlessly. 
[’d seen you last night at 
It would have made all the 


His smile was a trifle grave, and he 
iooked at her questioningly. 

“Why this sudden journey, and where 
are you going? 

“Back to dear Newlyn, of course! 


Where else ? 


viorld.” 


It’s the only place in the 


Pennington’s face faintly shadowed. 
too. There have been 
father’s day, little 


“T’m going there, 
creat changes since your 
Perena.” 

“What kind of changes?” Perena 
wistfully. “Aren’t the Morhams there yet, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Furnival, and the Win 
cates with Tiny Tim? 

Giles Pennington 

“All gone, ttle 


ask d 


mr 
shook his head 


Perena ! Your 


father’s passing seemed somehow to break 
up the colony I’m down to-day for the 
purpose of transferring some of the con 
tents of my studio to the new tenant.” 

Perena’s face fell 

“And aren’t you going to live any more 
it Newlyn 

‘Not anv more—just now, at least. I’m 

ne over to Italy in the earlv autumn 
and will be paint there all winter.” 

“Oh tT said Perena again, 1 a faint 
trail of depression rept into her voice 
More than depressiot 1 kind of mild de 
pair. bor she had burned her boats, and 
now did not know which way to take 

I wa } Iu hoping to pay a 


Mi Winegat 

to do.” 
Penninet 
ymcerned 
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and closed the door 





“She set the bags on the step 


softly 
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looked nto his eves with 


some- 


once More 


Yes, of course. That is necessary, 
elieve their anxiety, in the first. place.” 
‘You did said 


Perena piteously, as only 


think I wrong, then: 
if that 
of moment in the world. 
but a little 


they were not 


was the 
matte 
‘Not 
\fter all, 
and we’ve to try and not hurt people 


thoughtless. 


actively unkind to 


wrong, 


Db 


you, 


any more than we can help in this world.” 


Oh, but I think they’ll be glad to get 
rid of me. They don’t like me, really. 
How could they? I’m not their sort. I’m 
at home here with Miss Roberta and with 


you.” 

“Ah, well, you stop here until I have in- 
Uncle and Aunt Postlethwaite, 
and don’t be running away again, my child. 
Quite possibly you might not be so lucky 


terviewed 


next time.” 

All the way back to London Pennington 
was haunted by that pair of limpid, be 
seeching eyes, which had implored him not 


to leave her. 

About o'clock 
pre sented th: 
Mrs. Postlethwaite, in Bowden 
off the Farl’s Court 


Somewhere 
was quiet, respe table, narrow, 


he 


and 


next 
home 


eleven morning 


himself at of Mr 
Square. 
Road, it 
and deadly 
Postlethwaite was 


lull] Only Mrs. at 
me, but she saw him immediately. 
She was an angular person, stiff in man- 
ner, too: but her eves were both anxious 


Your busine is important, Mr 


‘ton? I’m sorry my hu nd is not at 
down to Si 








You knew the family. t V 

Penn to Are you an artist?’ 

Pen ton smiled, for he was 
with i \ reat eputat | 
Postlethwait lad neve ca 
Su tt @ ne nd life! 

“Ve I re 1 od many \ 
New] ( mv, and I had t 
respect for Mr. and Mrs. Blake 

“Then did Perena go directly 
Newlyn 

Penninetor 1 to explain exact 
had happe ed, which he did ) ( 
cleverly that ehow he managed t 
the tide of Mrs. Postlethwaite’s thoug 
favour of her wayward niecs Doul 
the keen anxiety of the last fortv- 
hours had helped to soften ¢ P 
ton stayed quite a ile, talking, 1 
he left it wa nderstood that Perer 
to be left in the meantime at Newlyn 
Roberta Waddington 

Not lone after Pennineton, pron ne t 
call again to see Mr. Postlethw 
left the house the second post ‘ 
Perena’s letter of explanation 

There is not m h more to tell A 
days later Pennington N 
Ivn, ostensibly for the f 
settling up the |} ne it ] 
but reallv to see Perena. 

She was not in the house, nor } 
Roberta tell m where he wa te 

« 





found. 


watched him stride away toward 


She miled a queer 


“No fools like old ones, but I dor 


pose he’s more t] thirtv-¢ 
wouldn't matter to Perena 
( ht I believe he’s he mat 
He found Perena itt 
the wonderful bla of 


and rad 
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Some Scottish Songs 
and their Story 


A: BAIN IRVINE 


(President of the Burns Club of London) 


Scotland owes much to her songsters, and this article throws new light 
on the origin of some of her well-known songs and their writers. 


COTTISH songs have toucl:ed the hearts 
of multitudes, not only in their native 
land, but the wide world over. The 
of their coming into being is deeply 


interwoven into the story of the nation’s life 


tragedy, pathos, humour, and_ the 


ation’s history are closely reflected in the 


nes that have come down through the 
senerations, and which constitute the most 


eless possession any country ever had. 


Songs Which Can be Sung 
There is one fact that should be noted at 


ery outset—Scotland’s songs can_ be 


ng. I have read some other songs that 


1 not possibly be sung except ai a great 
e of time and rhyme. This is not 
1 the songs of Scotland. Indeed, so 
wutifully wedded are melody and words 


th 


hey cannot now be separated. They 


} 
th 


mble that devoted couple in “John 


lerson, my jo, John ”- 


We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither. 
Now we maun totter doon, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And we'll sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


And perhaps the reason why these songs 


ve cor 


ie down to us, words and melody 


Lead ° 1 ’ 
hand in hand, and will go down to those 


wus, hand in hand, until the ancient 
'sh tongue dies off the face of the earth 


Which may God forbid !—is that the word 
Written to fit the melody and not the 
wav about Hector Macneil!t, one of 


song writers whom I am to intro 





duce, said that it was unlikely that anv poet 


successful in song-writing unless 
as susceptible to the charm of music 
“there is so close a union be tween these 
er arts that to separate them is like the 
paration of mind from body.” He con 





demned without qualification the “impro- 
priety of composing airs to words instead of 
words to airs.” 


How Burns Wrote his Songs 

3urns, who was a contemporary of Mac- 
neill, followed the same plan. He found an 
old air, he got it into his head by means 
either of the violin or flute, both of which 
he could play; he fitted words of his own to 
it, and then when it seemed satisfactory he 
got his wife, Jean Armour, whose “native 
wood notes wild” were the finest he had 
ever heard, to sing it over to him. 

Probably nine persons out of ten would 
declare quite promptly that the following 
lines were by Burns: 

I lo’ed ne’er a laddie but ane, 
He lo’ed ne’er a lassie but me; 
He’s willin’ to mak’ me his ain, 
And his ain I am willin’ tae be. 
He has coft! me a rocklay? o° blue, 
An’ a pair 0’ mittens o’ green; 
The price was a so’ my mou’, 
An’ I paid him the debt yestreen 

These eight lines bring before us a sweet 
maidenly figure which, for shy coyness and 
dainty modesty cannot be surpassed. “The 
price was a kiss 0? my mou’, an’ I paid him 
the debt yestreen,” There is true love fot 
you which promises to be tender and abiding 
through life “until death do them part 

Now, as a fact, these verses were not writ 
ten bv Burns at all, but by Hector Macneil, 
who was born before Burns in 1746 and lived 
after him until 1818. Although a native of 
Edinburgh, he Was, as his name denote Ss, of 
true Gaelic descent. In his day he was r¢ 
varded as the legitimate successor of Burns, 


ved his vounger and greater con 


but he sury 
temporary by but a few vears, and oblivion 
has now, I fear, almost completely and 


quite undeservedly swallowed him up. 
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Hector Macneill grapes were sour! At any rate, an anon 
Hector Macneill was the son of a captain mous author took up the cudgels in fa 

in “the gallant Forty wa,” and served as of wedlock, and this is his reply 

assis s ary Oo board a admiural's : ” ' 

a istant ecretal n { n ‘ 1 Gin 1 had a wee ho ee, and a canty w 

, Was atiected A bonnie wee witie to praise and admiy 

by a disease which attacked his hand so that A bonnie wee yardie aside a \ 


varship. tis health, however 


he was unable to write. He spent much on Farewell to the bodies that yammer at 
! sae bide ve yet, and bide ye vet 

many physicians, like the woman in the New Ye little ken what may betide m. 

Testament, and he travelled far in hopes ot Some bonnie wee bodie may fall t 

a cure, and found none. An’ I'll aye be canty wi’ thinkin 


Wi’ thinkin’ o't, 


Finally he settled down in Edinburgh 
oo" Wi thinkin’ o't 


living on an annuity granted by a generous I'll aye be canty wi’ thinkin’ o' 
friend. Although he wrote much, including 

novels and political pamphlets, his best work & Humorous Song 

is to be found in his lyrics, which have a Phe Scots people are sometimes a 
= } ] } 

sweet beauty all their own a lack of humour. But those 


them well would never make suct 

“Come Under My Plaidie” Why, ig 

I have already quoted “I lo’ed ne’er a  humorists to-days is Sir J]. M. R 
laddie but ane”; another of Hector Mac- [| want now (as a relief to the 

neill’s well-known songs is— songs which we have been con 


perhaps the greatest of ¢ 


Come under my plaidie, the night's gaun to fa’, MH ocuce a humorous poem, It is 


Come in frae the cauld blast, the drift, and song, and ‘ t remember! 





the snaw ; ( 
C « ae nder my Scottish 1 
plaidie, and sit | 
in beside me, an 
Theres room int ' 
belt e m dear al ote 
lassie, for twa. the St 
( me ndermy , 
plaidie, and sit Phi 
doun beside m Was ' 
Ill ha ye irae evel wh 
caul blast that of the 
can la 1 
Oh! ne nele ™m slashes 
, - nd co 
ide me, bat ( 
1} ‘ I I int, 
3 pan I 
r ia be } 
' ( 
lieve me, for tsi 
\A ratn r 
Wi I 
Full of Wisdo under 1] 
\nd n \ | i! te lhe pre 
te I a mn 1 It 
e authorship is Suy 
nkt n, but it bes : 
t Tt t ‘ Wisc \da 5 
nd ph h I ta 
| cannot retrain ft Hector Macneill tI ne 
quoting it. The h (Author of “1 fer ! the | 
A f the t 
thi It appears that a M Jenny Graham Archibald Skirvinge, a celel d 
hter of William Graham of Sha n his day, who painted the 7 t 
\nnandale, had \ tten a n entitled which | 1 R ber na 
The Wayward Wife” and eginning, in considerir he finest portrait 
\ , mV son, vou ttle kn "In it Adam SI ne, the father, 1s 
he took a very dreary view of arried life, been a very handsome man u 


and, of course, beine a spinster het elf, she wit and humour, as you wil] now ! 


no competent judge. Or perhaps the opportunity of judeine for yourselves 
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“Johnnie Cope” 
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Walter Scott used as the foundation of 
“Kenilworth.” 

Indeed, he originally intended to call the 
novel by the name of “Cumnor Hall,” but 
Constable advised him to substitute the title 
“Kenilworth.” But “There’s nae Luck” 
is the most perfect of all Mickle’s poems— 
indeed Burns praised it as “one of the most 
beautiful songs in the Scots or. any 
language.” The poem is not all Mickle’s, 
however, two stanzas having been added by 
a kinsman named Beattie, one of which in- 
cluded the fine lines: 

The cauld blasts of the winter wind 
That thrilled through my heart, 

They’re a’ blawn by; I hae him safe, 
Till death we'll never part. 

But what puts parting in my head? 
It may be far awa 

The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw. 

A Scotswoman’s Humour 

Not only Scotsmen, but women generally 
are accused of a most lamentable lack of 
humour. A Scotswoman, however, is_ the 
authoress of one of the most humorous 
songs in Scottish literature. To be sure, 
she was an extremely gifted woman, and 
some of her songs entitle her to be placed 
in the very front rank of Scottish poets. 
Born seven vears after Burns, Caroline 
Oliphant, the daughter of a Jacobite laird, 
first saw light at the “auld hoose o’ Gask,” 
in Perthshire. She married a second cousin, 
a Major Nairne, who, on the restoration of 
confiscated peerages, became Lord Nairne 
She wrote many songs under the name of 
“Mrs. Bogan of Bogan.” As many of these 
songs were wholly Jacobite in sentiment 
there was good reason for this careful con- 
cealment of authorship, which was not re 
vealed until after her death in 1845. Some 
of them are almost perfect; as many as 
eight or ten of them live in the hearts of 
the Scottish people with the airs to which 
thev are wedded. Such are: 

The T and oO Le il. 

The Auld Hox se. 

The Rowan Tree 

Caller Herrin! 

The Hundred Pipers 

Will Ye No Come Back Again? 

Charlie is My Darling 

Huntingtower 
The only fault to find is that the Scots 
tongue she speaks is not that of the Scots 
society she depict It is almost that of an 
Englishwoman who has learned to speak 
Scots with difficulty. Here are some verses 
the Laird 0’ 


from the song referred to, 


Cockpen : 
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The Laird o’ Cockpen 





lhe Laird o’ Cockpen he’s proud and he’s great, 

His mind is ta’en up with the things o’ the 
State ; 

He wanted a wife his braw house to keep, 


fashious to seek. 


But favour wi’ wooin’ was 





William Julius M 


ickle 
kr i ior. 





m Pi ure 
Down by the dvke-side a lady did dwell 
At his table-head he th ght ed look we 
M’Clish’s ae da gp hite Cla e-ha Lee, 
A pennil lass wi’ a lang pedigree 
His wig was weel pouthered, and as gude as 
new ; 
His waistcoat was white s at it was blue; 
He put on ring, a 1 hat; 
And wha ild refuse t I vi’ a’ that? 
He took th vra mare il nilie 
And rapped at th tt ( e-ha’ Lee 
“Gae tell Mistre lean t col eedily ben, 
She’s wanted to speak wi’ the Laird o° Cock 
pen 
Mistre Jean she was makin’ the elder-flower 
win 
“And what brin the Laird at sic a like 
time 
She put aff her apron, and on her silk gown 
Her mutch wi’ red ribbon i gaed awa 
down 
And when sh ! n, he bowed fu’ low, 
And what was h let her know ; 
Amazed w th n tl lady said 
Oy” 
And wi’ a laigh { 1 awa’. 
Dumfoundered he was, but na igh did he gie;: 
He mounted his n innilie: 
\nd aften he thought, through the 
let 
he’ ft to refuse the Laird Cockpen. 


“The Land o’ the Leal” 

It untair, however, to Lady 
Nairne’s undoubted powers as a poet to ri 
present her by only one humorous song— 
good as that song may be. { 


would be 


But it is diffi 
to make a choice between the rest. Shal 


be “The Land o’ the Leal” or “The Au) 


Hoose” or any of the other already 
tioned ? Perhaps one of the most poy 
and a song which, because of its 1 
stands in a class of its own, is her “Cal 
Herrin! The air to this ne was 
posed by Nathaniel Gow, son the <e 
brated old Neil Gow, of D nkeld, and 
father of the equally celebrated mposet 
voung Neil Gow. The openir bars of 
“Caller Herrin!” were suggested bv _ the 
cry of the Newhaven fishw \ W 
accust ed to carry to town the fish ca 
overnight. This they did—perhaps still d 
in a large creel or basket resting on the 


back, and supported from the f 


a broad leathern band. They wore a di 
tinctive and pir turesque dress with a she 
skirt, and somehow were always remarkab! 
for their neat feet and ankles—even the 
oldest women amongst them 
accoutred, they would walk through even 
the best streets of Edinburgh, brin ine 





fish to the very doors of their customers 
The second strain of the air is formed fror 
the chimes of St. Andrew’s Church, then r 
cently erected in George Street. In tl 
song you hear the chimes at practi S 
3ailey and Ferguson’s “Songs and Mel 
of Scotland.”) 
Allan Cunningham 

Allan Cunningham (1784-1842) is a pe 
who deserves more honour at the hands « 
his fellow-countrymen than he usually ¢ 
He was the son of a gardener Blackwor 
near Thornhill, in Dumfriesshire, ani 
though an utter landsman, yet he wrote on 
of the most splendid sea songs in « 
lancuage—“* A Wet Sheet and a Flo\ 
Sea.” This circumstance reminds one 
Barry Cornwall, who could never cr the 
Channel without being deadiy seasick, ye 


he had the audacity to write the poem begin 
ning with the words: 


“The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
That's the place where I long to be 
(It was his sister, by the way, who wrote 
“Seated one day at the organ.”) 
Cunningham’s father was at one time 
factor to Burns’ landlord at Ellisland, an 
in his father’s cottage in his sixth year All 


heard Burns read “Tam o’ Shanter Wha 
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an incomparable experience that must have 
been! One of the finest poems in the 
anguage read by one who could read poetry 
few ever could. We can only regret that 
making of gramophone records was not 


vogue then. 


A Scottish Chatterton 
Cunningham, when he grew up, was 
prenticed to an elder brother, a stone- 
son, and in course of time became a sort 
; Chatterton, supplying songs to Cromek, 
speculative English engraver and pic- 
publisher, who saw money in Burns 

in old Scottish songs. 
Cunningham’s old songs were as great 
fakes” as much of the so-called Chippen 
furniture which appears on the market. 
passed them off as Nithsdale and Gal- 
y songs. They were his own, and Cun- 
ningham, like Chatterton, was feund out. 
t Cromek forgave him 
save but obtained for the 


and not only for- 


etary stonemason a post ol 
superintendent of works under 
antrey, the great sculptor 
1 founder of the Chantrey 
juest. In this employment 


mained till the vear be 


his death, He was a big 
in a lite iT { { he 
said Southe who wWas 
ean lo« t mest stvic 


t the Border. But hi sones 


not sing well, ex ept per 

“Hame, hame, hame. O 
me fain would I be.” This 
g is noticed in the intro 
ton to “The Fx 7 


Vig and part of it ung 
Ritchie Mon plic Phe 
Rose if course, is the 
stuart emblem, and the sone 
‘ supposed to come from the 


of a Scottish Jacobite 


A Poet Known the 
World Over 


\ poet who known all 
the world fe r one of hi 
~ > ] 

Ss at least j Jame Bal 
he (1808-77). He was en 


a self-made man hot} 

lre ul d n art H 

~ oe : 

Mer had been left a w idow 
very poor circumstances 


ND .1 . 
Ballantine’s education 





was of the poorest, having become a house 
painter. He had determination, however, 
and pushed himself forward so that he was 
able to study drawing at classes superin- 
tended by the President of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academ 
lost art of painting on glass, and in this he 
Was completely successful, both on account 
of the merit of his designs and the beauty 
So famous did he become, 
in fact, that he was appointed to supply the 
stained-glass windows for the House of 
Lords. 

In the meantime he had not been idle with 
his pen. About this time David Robertson 
had begun to issue his excellent collection 
of Scottish songs entitled “Whistle,” and 


Chen he took up the almost 


of his colouring. 


to this Ballantine contributed over fifty 
poems, including the almost immortal 
“Castles in the Air.” 
he is most widely known is “Ilka Blade o’ 


3ut the song by which 


Grass.” Having written this, he was at a 


ce fortrait f , | 1 ’ in tne 
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loss to find a suitable melody for it, until a 
friend of his suggested that both in rhythm 
and in sentiment the exactly 
suit an old air that he had picked up from 





words would 





old coarse version oi “John Anderson. 7 
Jo,” which Burns took 


forming it into the beautiful thing we knov 


n, 


j 
1 


an nur ( tran 


his mother’s singing and when a boy used John Ewen 
to play on the flute. I can tind nothing of no 
John Ewen (1742-1821), wl 
The Author of “ Annie Laurie” cause he was the author of one of 
Probably if ten persons were asked who charming of those dor estl l 
wrote that most popular song, “Annie Scottish poetry is so full. It i 
Laurie,” nine would reply “Robert Burns,” everywhere. But I can gathe1 
and the tenth would say that he didn’t know. evidence that k.wen was pro ) a | 
This is doing a great injustice to the real shire an, tor he makes hi 
author, a Mr. Douglas, of Fingland, about her line in Largo Bay he 
the end of the seventeenth or the beginning caught nine, three to boil ane 
of the eighteenth century. They were the = and three to bait the line It 
outcome of a passion which, alas! was not bered that it wa mm imp n 
requited. Mr. Douglas had fallen deeplv in) Largo who fit ave the name \ 
love with Anne, one of the four beautiful Reekie” to Edir h I} 
daughters of Sir Robert Laurie, frst baronet watch: Edinburgh lies at som t { 
of Maxwelltown. But Anne would have across the Forth, and. the ( 
wne of him, notwithstanding all his ardent judge the time of day t t 
and chivalrous affection Having achieved Bios Was en ol ed. 
immortality through this poem, she threw which ascended from the chimn ‘ 
the love-sick poet overboard and married High Street in Scotland’s cap \ 
morning, and did a thick pall 
over the ar ent ity ? Then 
of Edinb h were preparir 
and it was time the laird 
his. So with dinner, so with s ( 
of Edinburgh was hi I 
friend. By and by he b ( 
attached to it had it m 
unnecessary luxury of 
moment tion he } 
the ibode tf Scottish kin 4 
Scotti | rv, “Auld Reel 
by wav of int n tl 
well own n Phe Be g 
The Boatie Rows 
) weel t! W 
\! tt I 
An \ the boat 
i} the ba 
rhe +] 
I} tie row 1 
At | t 
rh wish th 
] t | in l.ar 3 
(n ni 
Ther t] nl, at t 
Allan Cunningham And thr to bait the lin 
A “ Scott ( Phe itie row the | 
The itie row in 
And happy be th t 
instead an utterly undistins hed person, Phat wish th atie s| 
Mr. Fe rguson, of Cra edarro h. ‘I he second 
tanza of the old ersion ot the one begin “ —— ngs : fie rt. 
She’s backit like the pea ock,” ane evi Or ] } r vrew Vv ¢ ' 
lently borrowed, with moclifications, from an iH yore Ww never t 
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The boatie rows, the boatie 
The boatie rows fu’ weel 


rows, 


And muckle lighter is the lade 
When love bears up the creel. 


My curtch I put upon my head, 


‘And dress'd myself fu’ braw ; 
I trow my heart was dowf and 
When Jamie gaed awa’; 





Scotland's 
Immortal 


Bard 


w 


tt Burns (1759— 


may well ‘ 
ed “ King mang 
ma’” and his songs 
known as long 
SCOttis tons 
They touch the 
with their in 








country, 
litinbtichatieaas 
But weel may the boatie row, 
And lucky be het part ; 
And lightsome be the lassie’s « ire 
That yields an honest heart. 
When Sawnie, Jock and Janetie, 
Ar ip and gotten ear, 
! gar the boatie row, 
And ‘ are 
row the boatie rows 
le rows fu’ weel 
me be her heart that bear 





And ot , 
“a when wi age we 


And hirplin’ round the d or, 
ev ll row to ] e] Iry an 
As we did them | t 

Then We 


That wins the | 


And happy be the lot of . 


That wish the | 


are worn « 


wae, 





iriain and the creel 


Remarks have been made about the abun- 
dant growth of poets in Paisley. Now that 
ancient borough is in Renfrewshire, and so 
widely did the tendency towards expression 
of thought in poetry spread throughout the 
county of which Paisley is the great head 
and ornament, that William Motherwell, 


himself a poet and brought up in Paisley, 
collected these poetical pieces and published 
them in a book which he called “The Harp 
of Renfrewshire,” and which he issued in 
numbers. Among these songs there was one 
named “Kelvin Grove,” and attributed to 
John Sim His claim to be author of the 
song was not disputed until his death in 
foreign parts, when a new claimant 
appeared in the person of Thomas Lyle, a 
The battle for the 
authorship waged to and fro; 


college friend of Sim’s. 
law proceed 
ings were threatened regarding the copy 
right; but in the end the dispute was ended 
in favour of John Sim. So great was the 
success of the song that the publisher was 
in the habit of saying that had the estate of 
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Kel.in Grove been as near to Edinburgh as There's neither friend nor foe o° mir 
it was to Glasgow, he would certainly have But wishes me away. 
tried to purchase it. What I have done thro’ lack of wit, 


I never, never can recall - 
e . I hop ve a’ iv f nds 
“Good Night, and Joy be wi’ ye a’” Po eee a ey Sena & 


Good night, and joy be wi’ 





There are numberless other S rttish songs " 
of great merit that I might have mentioned, The King of Scottish Poets 
but space will not allow. In closing I can The songs of Burns have been 
only deal with the song written by Sir Alex from this short sketch for the reason 
ander 3oswell, of Auchinleck, entitled they could only be dealt with in a 
“Good Night, and Joy be wi’ ye a’.” article, or indeed many articles. S 
3oswell was the eldest son of Johnson’s poets have excelled in the art of 
famous biographer, and was himself a man songs, but Burns wa 1 “King 
f many accomplishments. Besides this song them a’.” 
he wrote “Jenny’s Bawbee” and “Jenny Though a play may move 
Dang the Weaver” and other poems. He the song that makes us buckle on <¢ 
revered Burns, and it was he who secured and strike a blow for freed 
the erection of the Burns monument on e sone tt sneeds us fort 
the banks o’ the Doon. He was an ardent e ae rar ate pe we ol 
Tory, and in those days feeling ran so high that enlivens the lo wint 
that for some of his political writings he re- ain inele neuk. , 
ceived a challenge to a duel from Mr. natal sones are full of a 
Stuart, of Dunearn. Sir Alexander accepted for his country. And this 1 
the challenge and went straight from the touches a chord in every Scotsman’s ] 
funeral of his brother James—also an accom- For wherever he mav be, no matt 
plished scholar and student—to meet his roaming, the Scot ne 
»pponent at Auchtertool, in Fifeshire. Bos- Pang Fiehtine forlorn } 
well was hit and died the following day from fierce mountain passes, batt 
the wound. amidst mountainous seas, o1 
handed some far-flung outpost 
In Tragic Circumstances pire, the Scot does his duty faithfull 
Strangely enough, the original of the well. 
song was composed by one of the But ever when the dav’s w 
Armstrongs on the eve of his execution for and the calm of evening h ! 
the murder of Sir John Carmichael, of thoughts go flying back 
Edrom, Warden of the Middle Marches, who try, and in his dream he sees once mor 


was proceeding to Lockmaben, there to hold purple heather hills and the 
a Court of Justice. Armstrong and his 


nestling in the hollow. And 
accomplice were tried at Edinburgh, and, 1 


down the glen there comes a maidet 


according to the barbarous istom of the the spring TOS\ is the dawn in 
. , . . ’ ; : = ’ 
times, were condemned to have their right ge row dim. something rises i 
hands struck off, thereafter to be hanged, with a rush the almost intolera 
and their bodies exposed on gibbets The the old song surges in up 
last verses of Armstron; ong are as fol 
} We twa hae paidl't i’ the | 
LOWS : ] j 
rae morning n till dir 
This night is my departing night, But seas between braid |] 
For here nae langer must I stay; Sin’ auld lang syne. 
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e\\ondertul Windfall 








| 
| 


oe 


shabby easy- 


ITTING upright im the 


chair, she shut her eyes tight, 
lips hard, and told herself not to be 


set her 


ly. For a long minute’s space the dark 
pale, 


apprehen 


flickering a little, on the 


tty face, then slowly and 

sively lifted. 

The slip of tinted paper in her right hand 

till fluttered slightly, but the printing on 
n and the black 


yriting danced less than it had done when 


was no longer blurre 


st her gaze encountered it; and it was the 
ack writing that seemed to matter most. 
Suddenly it became steady and clea 

Miss Elinor Evelyn Moore. . . . One 
jousand pounds. . . .” 

In the sigh was a whole world of relief, 
So it was really true! She was Elinor 
velyn Moore, and Barclay’s Bank was 
eady to pay her one thousand pounds ! 
But the letter ! \] ne with the envelope, 

found it crushed in her left 


Smoothing out the 


hand, 

sheet of cheap paper, she 
e more read the 

typewritten words : 


somewhat imperfectly 


LONDON 
4/4/'25. 

One who owes your late father a debt of grati 
tude, and who is interested in your career, asks 

1 kindly to accept the bank draft herewith 
enclosed, and to put same to whatever vse you 
may think fit. 

\ mystery! Too well she was aware 
at her poor, randed dad had helped 
any people in his dav; the mea 

“estate ’ had been due to that: 


London, or in all the wide 


open 
reness of 
but who 
could 
ave known anything about her pitiful little 
reer, Which, only a few minutes ago, had, 
sit seemed, come to a dismal end? And 
et there must be 


world, 


somebody at that moment 
London who, for her father’s ake, had 
een watching over her—somebody, perhaps, 


who | , 
‘ho had once wronged her father and 


No! She w uld not 


think of it in that 


ay Somebody, ther, who. thank to 
er dad, had mad rood. vet desired 
ecrecy, ot 

1844 


DELLA, 


But she was too greatly excited, thrilled, 
rent speculation. Her hands, 
uments, fell into 
her lap; she lay back, idly surveying her 


shaken for coh 


holding the amazing do 


surroundings—the dingy sitting-room into 
which she had first entered, alive with ambi- 
tion, energy, hope, eighteen months ago. 
A little success to her pen at home and the 
estate had 


brought her here from the North to conquer 


tiny share from her father’s 


London, to win the most desirable and 


independence ! 


glorious prize of all 

Alas, how success, from being a fixed and 
a will-o’-the- 
Alas, how tew and erratic had been 
the rewards of her », and how 
her store of money had dwindled, dwindled, 


stca ly little light, had become 
Wisp ! 
labours her 
until remained for it but to 


nothing 
admit herself beaten, to return humbly to 
the home Ot her 
mother and the children, whom she would 
have loved had they let her 
fess failure to those who had never believed 
And yet, if 
only she could have held out for a little 
longer! With that wonderful idea for a 


comfortably oft step- 


,» and to con- 


in her making anything else. 


novel! 
round the 
trunk and suit-case, there her 


soap-box, with its 


Her glance wandered room. 
There lay het 
tvpewriter and the big 
awful deadweight of manuscript and type 
script—all labelled and ready for the road. 
Her bills were paid. In her purse, along 
with two Treasury notes and a little silver, 
railway ticket In ten 


costly 


N rman 


was her 
minutes would arrive with the 
taxi, and 
And now—now—oh, thank God, and bless 
the unknown benefactor!—she didn’t need 
to give in!—didn’t need to go away from 
from ambition and and, 
worst of all, as she had at last confessed it 


to herself, from Norman! 


London, hope, 


The clock on the mantel t nkle | nine, 
rousimnyg het She got up, dried her eve 
bathed them, 


went into the adyjoinine room, 


and came back with them shining, with pink 
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in her cheeks and an irrepressible little 
smile on her lips. 
“Goodness! Het glance fe on the 
whic h had bee! } 
an hour. She drank a cup of 


but could at nothing. 


reakfast tray 
attention for 
trong, tepid tea, 


Then she rang the bell, and did a 


lance till the landlady appeared 

‘Mrs. Meadows,” she -aid, fa teadily, 
“I've had the most w lert new ind | 
lo hope mu haven't let these on 

Mrs. Meadow whose or feature in 
Keeping with her name w. tain mildly 
bovine expre m, replied that e had a 
ladv coming to see the rooms at eleven: 


but, of course, if Mi Moore wished to 


It was not j 


expect | to he m 


ful new ad at once ested n earis 
and wealth marriage it ( eplied that 
Miss Moore would be we me a mye oa 
she cared to tav, and wd out to 
inswe the bell P entl ( eturned t 
announce the ent nan the } 
miss,” and then retired to wond nd at 
th same me onerat te ‘ } 
avil etained a lodae f 4 tis 
trouble 
Phe y ne man who ente | | tt 
il ippca nee that ‘ fled d 
tine ed that e micht I t be d 
to evade de Iption Stil browr 
aire 1, ta ined, ( ed lo 
would proba ive Py ed ul oa 
What men iil i ood rt i wome 
a © Do ki vident ( ire l¢ 
who } Ire , but part i out 
neon H exp! ) ould 1 
ssed to be no all ( ind n 
fident though 1 ‘ ( t t va 
me } and pe ttle app ‘ 
ive t col tion t at on lt n 
that he was t e toa t at the departure 
of the irl he love i, t Iw ad te 
ret ed m i ( id t but 
friend pt ve im I] | villingly 
" it had eemed to im if illowe 
im t 4) p! lear I t he to 
the tra that wo ea ( for eve 
If there wa t id lack ol 
} nk ne I h nine t '" n >. 
loubt! lino excitement prevented het 
noti t He bare 1 at ( tace 
! ma mia oice had a 
ner qualit whe j 
You have till i t ten minute if 


you require them, seeing ) eat 
reserved.” 

Phen he went OVE and 1 » % 
examine the labels on her possession 


‘Norman! 
“Ves, Elinor ?’ he answered 
looking up. 


‘Norman, I—I’m not eoing! 


Unde | breath, | i ly 

aid; and aloud, “Not going! Wy 

news He faced her with t 

at re \ ) la dal el { i}? 

aT 1O)s 
Some wonde 1 ) 

she ed Come nd ec! | 
She ive him the draft a t 

Thou thre prit no t 

rool he ook ther ovel 


refull B the tim ie " f p 
1 himself fairl well \ 
there id eel Ww re n why ‘ 
ive pected him 1 
ke all t wit t dire 
y td min 
tn In} re it! Ble t | 
Ove 4 Now n Nx 
) i t low t t 
those ot-boule that me t 
VV te that b x wht \ ! ! 
Ma We ike ha 1 
ihe Ve im r hand I] 
i pulse beat or two, 1 t | 
Wil p ‘ 
oe | a } t t 
villed an id said w t 
Wi } d Tr) ft i ‘ t Hye } 
iid nothin b> t wn t t 
7 be | ie i I 
Lor lo \ 1 { ‘ i on \ 
had ced ‘ to mat m! S ly he 


fortune () QS he We ( 
heve that of N I And t r 
Dbreat thie ‘ quest n ( H 
Norman h Pp lide too pri { 
as her ow vh i id f l 
bitterne < ¢ failure ‘ { 
ipport, to turn trom in Wi t 
udder vealt of he lete i t t 
LIng ( iva 
But the pause was bec n ’ 


%\ pnoce | 


don't vet realize it \t t non 
help feeling sorry at havi I to 
thank 
| ‘ ad t w ib t t 
he returned By the Wa i t 








I a aa Ee 


That's the mystery of it all, Winifred,’ said Elinor 


soberly, 


or ’ 
There is no name and no address —p. 869 
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send away the taxi—unless you'd like to 
drive around for a bit just to—er —get used 
to things.” His smile was kind 

“Why, yes, that would be rather jolly, 
wouldn't it? I do feel dreadfully un 
settled.” She gave him time to say he 


would drive with her, but he did not speak. 
“Well, after all, I think I’d better try to 
ettle down first,’ she said rapidly, 
“and then I send a of 
course, go to the bank!” 
“Righto! I'll clear out. It’ 
getting to the office, anyway 


here 


must Wire and, 
s time I was 
He 


id been going 


seemed 
to have forgotten that he h 
to spend at least a further 
taking her to Euston and secing 

“Very well, Norman,” she 


minutes in 


off. 


said bravely. 


iorty 


Her 


“I’m so awfully sorry to have wasted your 
like this. Just one thing more, 
please. Do you think the bank would tell 
me the name of the dear pe who sent 
me the draft?’ 

For a moment he hesitated. 
you think it would be quite fai: 
when the person obviously wishes to be un- 
that 


morning 


rson 


Thea: “Do 
to inquire, 


known ? 


Besides, would mean yout 
going to the head office in the City, where 
the draft is payable, and such a question 
might lead to a little difficulty for you 
rhey might ask you, for instance, to prove 


your Why not go to the branch 
the 


past, where you are known, and pay in the 


1d¢ ntity. 


office where you have been dealing in 


lraft in the ordinary way? 


Of course you are right,’ eplied 
‘And it was mean of me to think of in 


Please don’t think 
My wits are all muddled with th 
change in 


ad | 


ally 


quiring. horrid. 
sudden 
everythin 

don’t wonder,” he said sympathetic 
held out his hand OY cies 
| the happ ne that the money 
find, Elinor I 


the } being 


, and 
I wish you al 


know 


can possibly help you to 
shall be wa ting to hear of wok’ 


finished, and then of 
“It’s too to talk of the book,” she 


interrupted a little sharply Next 


soon 


moment 


I 
her manner was shy “Norman, oughtn't 
there to be some small celebration ove thi 
windfall of mine?” 
“Weil, there doesn’t seem to be an od 
reason against a smal! celebration,” he said 
tel] 


slowly. 3ut do you 
about it?” 


Only Winifred—I Winifred, 


who was my first friend in London 
‘Yes; IT suppose \ ht to tell Wini 
fred,” he admitted rat t na eed 
Not that he dist: ted « nad an rude 


against Winifred Halton, who was en 
ploved in the same great n¢ Wspaper office a 
imseif, and who, more than a year ago. 
had introduced him to Elinor, then in ¢ 
first flush of el iopes and enth 
And vet, for no re that he could 
given, he would have preferred that W 
fred should not be told. 

“I'd feel a perfect pig if I didn’t tel 
her,” said Elinor “T’ll ring her Da 

g se 

ask her to come and see me to-night. Ar 
if she and I can fix up the small cel 
tion for to-morrow night, or th . 
after, will you be my-—our guest 

“T will—and thank you, e rep 
feeling a certain secret shame Since hea 
ing her news he had not intended 
her soon again In fact, he had det 
mined to keep away for a long time a 
try to “get over it.’ Love like his u 
never be content with met friendship 
Keach sight of her but intensified the v 
longing afterwards. He wold foo] 
he did not try in every way t 

When he had gone, Elinor ed 





threw herself into the easy-chair 

“What is the matter with Norman, n 
everything?” she thought “Wha 
hanged him so quickly? Why am I] 
wildly happy with ten times mor 
and in lepende nce than ever I could 
hoped ? W hy did I ev fuse N 
man? Did I ever really want to write 
hook And all at once she fell eep 
It had not been the ambition, the joy, t 
hope in her work; not t friendship 
had made with Winifred and other bri 
spirits; nor yet the thrill of London 
that had made the past yea vit ll 
disappointme t endurable ind e 4 
madly happy. On Nort , 
that. knew it now, and now it was t 





late. 


In the evening came Winifred, « 
those London girl whose Vitalit 
gaiety seem proof inst wearine of 


] 
and spirit. 


“T sav, Elinor, vour voice on the 
this morning did give me i 
I wa thinking of yo i 
Yorkshire, crying in a corn f t 
Scotsman. It was lovely new 
pecial edition! But, tell me q 
has happened Have you sold that se 
‘Household Topics’? 
No don’t want to now le 

I don’t H ehold 7 

Look t this, W ' And 
exhibited a page ola im anl WOK W 





nd 
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twenty-four hours ago she had deemed 
closed for ever. “ There—see !” She 
pointed to the magic four figures. 

Winifred peered in her long-sighted way, 
started, and burst out laughing. “Well, 
you are a funny kid! Fancy monkeying 
with vour bank-book like that! But what 
will the bank say when it sees your added 
noughts ? ” 

“Look at the writing!’ 

“What! ‘One thousand pounds’! Oh, 
set out! Not really, Elinor?” 

“Really and truly!” 

For a moment or two Winifred sat still 
with her charming mouth childishly open. 
Then she jumped. “I know!” she cried: 
‘You've won one of those ballot prizes ! 
Oh, you fortunate pig!” 

“Quite wrong, my dear. The money 
ame this morning from an old friend of 
1ad’s ——” 

“His name and address—quick !—in case 
‘is still giving some away!” 

‘That’s the mystery of it all, Winifred,” 
1 Elinor soberly. “There is no name 


10 address, as you may see for your- 
self. Here’s the letter that came with the 
draft.” 

“IT must have my specs,” said Winifred, 
nia 
shells, 


in the office. 


solemnly donned her new _ tortoise- 


which, by the way, were the biggest 


“While vour intelligence is slowly taking 
tin,” remarked Elinor, “Ill see what has 
appened to Mrs. Meadows and the coffee. 
She nearly always muddles it, and then 
waits for me to make a fresh lot.” 

Such had probably been the case on the 


present occasion, for ten minutes passed 
efore the hostess returned, bearing the 
tray. 

“Stull taking it in!” she cried gaily. 
“It’s tremendously intriguing,” replied 
Winifred, “I suppose you’d give your nose 
to know who sent vou the money 


“Not mv nose, please, which my one 
perfect feature,” laughed Elinor. “But, of 
sourse, I’m frightfully curious, though at 


tha . 7 ~ 
the same time I would never fry to find 


out. Still, I'd Jove to learn the truth.” 
Winifred thoughtfully folded th letter, 


replaced and laid it on the table “Well, 
anyhow, it’s wonderful and love ¥.. and” 

she got up and embraced her friend -“I 
never Was 50 happy about anything. Why, 


{means all you wanted more than you’ve 
ever dreamed of, doesn’t it z 

“Yes; oh, y deed! answered Elinor, 
a trifle hurric lly 


derful. I—I suppose I haven’t yet realized 
it all.” She kissed Winifred, released her- 
self, and proc eeded to serve the coffee. 

A little later, when the guest had lighted 
a cigarette, Elinor, who seemed, through her 
recent enforced economies, to have lost the 
habit, broached the subject of the small 
celebration. 

“You see,” she explained, “I had to tell 
Norman, because, you see, he arrived just 
when I was crazy with excitement. You 
see, he had insisted on seeing my luggage 
to Euston. And, of course, I had to tell 
him why I wasn’t going after all, you see.” 

“T see,” Winifred gravely assented. “I 
expect he was terrifically surprised.” 

“Oh, rather! ” 

“And, of course, delighted? ” 

“He—he was very nice about it,” said 
Elinor. “But now let us decide about the 
celebration. I think it should be a little 


dinner, don’t you? Not in too swell a 


place, and not too grand, because it would 
be horrid if Norman felt he ought to ask 
us back.” 

“Personally,” said Winifred, “I should 
have no serious objection to being asked 
back; still, I can respect your finer feel- 
ings. And I can tell you of a jolly nice 
little place where some of us celebrated 
Louie Hart’s engagement two years ago. 
We ordered the dinner in advance, and the 
dinner-rolls were shaped like little cupids- 
I’ve got mine yet—and we had heart-shaped 
ices, and— 

“T—I don’t think it will be necessary to 
order the dinner in advance,” Elinor put 
in. “T’d simply phone up and book a 
table for three.” 

“Righto! It’s your funeral, duckie,” 
caid the cheerful Winifred. “Just let me 


help in any way I can, But oh, how I wish 
I could meet the jolly old buck who wrote 


vou this letter !—I really must have another 
look at it—I’d simply hug him! Excuse 


me for a sec 
‘What about to-morrow night?” Elinor 
asked presently, a trifle impatiently. 


I 

“Oh, please make it the evening after. | 
shall have to do something desperate about 
a frock. Remember it’s April, and my 


‘ ea re 
winter glad-rags are hopeless. 
‘Goodness!’ exclaimed Elinor. “I must 


ect a frock, too! I’m glad you mentioned 


\re vou telling me that you didn't begin 
to think of frocks the moment you saw the 
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Winifred shook 


beheve you, she 





bovish ‘Oh, I 
said blithely “] 


pounds fell 


het head 


dare 


say, if a thousand plump o1 


And 


me, I'd have temporary concussion 
oh, Elinor, I saw a heavenly apple-green 
y t t ‘ mr ' loo ; ‘ ,¢ 
georgette ft t va npiy made for you. 
It was in 

Winifred, if I'm goine to have a new 
frock, you must let me Ive ou one, too 


refuse xr | shall begin to hate the 
thousand pounds! Oh, I’m » happy 
\nd to prove it, 
friend and sobbed 
Beine discreet up to 
ddled 


flun ( f on her 


her and said nothing till the out 


burst was oy. Phen 1 said kindly 

It’s ‘ t much f old dear, 
ind w vou’re gettine t eactior I’in 
going to put uu to bed ive oO in as 


pirin, turn off the lieht, 
You'll feel a 
morning 


, 
SSID 


because he ds red to N 


Elinor submitted; and half an hour lat 
Winifred was travelling homeward in the 
Pube, epeating to ( elf the contents of 
ihe ano nous letter, wl 1 she had mem 


rized during the Mrs. Meadows-and-coffec 


pi-oac 


London—4.4.°23—One wh é 
VOU) hat father a deht if rati 
\« I’m sure I’ve t it exactly, and 
its p ition n the paper, « reflected 
What a I tth mse, NEV pect him! 
\nd ct | lik er lt t 1 that 
Still, le must know that \ id have 
siven t pe ich I’n prett 
sure he ha tually done! But t » wil 
out al \ | | et I t it th 
' 
ta { 
With v in i i thxed dete 
\ f } ' 
minatior ] Wi t rie tell 
asle Pp, a Ke 1 t to the nee the 
follow n ! 
<Jo 
On t evenil of tne mall ebration 
Winif ! lled a i ( tax 
for k liner Bef eC gol Ipst e h; | 
few words with Mr Meadow to whore 
ire rT ent ted ette Then he 
wmned friend, \ l to | ( id 
ne yoke een ‘ t n i 
() nv’ y make t of sprin 
Devon, | ' The ri \ te will 
il do not with the soup, I t t 
and worship!’ 


Elinor laughed. She was feeline happik 


She could not r would not ave ex 
plained why Pe ips the frock had me 
thing to do with it lo ive told elf 
that sne lid not lo . WV n it wo \ 
een an idiot piece ot | ypo She 
had neve en herself—no id N 
ever seen n anythi g » LOVE 

It's awful to have so much n < 
emarked, taking up her b ind st a 
a final glimpse of herself in th 
* Already Ll’ ve spent nearly t f | 
p nds 

‘You would buy me a lovelis iI 
exper ve frock than ever | ( | 
mv life, ud Winifred | n I 
m\ { to-1 t You suuldn’'t 
t, dea 

Don't b liv! It’s all the the 
I bo t tor myselt I seemed t 
nothin lett Howeve to 
in l wi ettle down t tea \ K 


tim Wwe were off 

In due time they ved att 

ittle restaurant w \\ fred | 
mended, and found Norma t 
SOO thre were eated { 

rote 1j t li ted t 

ye wit ) { n t 
t t n estra ()t ‘ 

I pt 1 eel ( \\ 

ifte Winitred, with I 
emo! ld ‘ t thre tiie 

nenu wit! ta mistake It t 

mwever, t it eitive | 
knew, ied, Ww t the 
Doubtle hie ense of d , ( 

teadvin nfluence the t { 
b t thre I t ite 4) 1 

rutward rr ippeared 
aut i i est. W ( eth { 
thre lelight of Elino love ea ( 
the mise f realizing tl t 

nore than ever, divided ( 
bor tru i Winifred had 

iven Elinor h ist penny, t 

equired to mplete the t 

ee! craped t ther with ¢t 
ficult And vet wa t tt I 
lappy Lo ed rh breast 

magined it to be, wa t t 

led ‘ { i ( } | be | 
beloved th th @ mast ae 

And » the itthe banquet 

The ‘ a) to t se \ 
they ered tenil t { 

hatting of lings which we t in t 








r n by 
I'm sorry l ve spent some ot the money, she said », B. Hickling 


; ; is _ 
jerkily, ‘I'm owing you thirty-eight pounds —p. 8/2 
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heart of one of them. About ten o’clock 
Winifred declared it was time for her to go 

“You two,” she said in her direct man 
ner, “can drive me to the Underground— 
not much off your way—and—oh, mercy : 

“What is it?” exclaimed Elinor 

“I must have left my purse in your 
rooms. I had it out to see what change I 
had.” 

“Then you had better come over and get 
it,” said Elinor. 

“Not worth while if you'll lend me a 
shilling now, and Norman will fetch the 
purse to the office in the morning.” 

It seemed a 
ment, and they 
the way, to the 
said : 

“It has been a perfectly heavenly cele- 
bration, Elinor, and I’m none of us 
will ever forget to-night. Don’t forget my 





sensible enough arrange- 
drove her, chattering all 


Underground. There she 


sure 


purse, Norman.” Then she went off into 
an unaccountable fit of giggles, and ran 


into the station. 

The drive to was rather 
a silent affair. Yet the girl was not de- 
jected; rather was she nervously excited. 
More than once during the evening she had 
seen a look in Norman’s eyes which no girl 
could have misunderstood. He did care! 

When they stood at the door together she 
could not decide whether to bid him wait, 


Elinor’s rooms 


or ask him to come upstairs for the purse— 


a maidenly enough problem; but as she 


turned the key he relieved her by offering 
to come up. Secretly he craved one more 
glimpse of her in her green frock 

In the sitting-room she turned up the 
light 

“Now I wonder where Winifred left——” 
She broke off to dart towards the mantel- 
piece. 

In front of the clock was propped a 


square envelope addressed 
to herself. Across the corner was roughly 
scrawled in scarlet the word “Urgent.” 

“Goodness! What can it be?” She tore 


in typewriting 


it open, unfolded its contents, stared, and 
cave a little cry. 

“Not bad news, is it, Elinor?” said 
Norman, anxiously. 

Seemingly she did not hear him. The 


paper in her hand was the letter she had 
received with the thousand pounds draft, 
and she had locked that letter in a drawer 


of her writing-table not long before Wini- 


fred called for her. Helplessly she stared, 
then turned it over Ah! There was 
writing—Winifred’s—on the back 


Dear OLD THING,—This is typed by me on 
my groggy old Windsor upon paper used in the 
office. Compare it with the original, and not 
how each has got precisely the same 
letters. I didn’t type the original. His name 
begins with an ‘‘ N,” and he was seen using 
my Windsor, as I have now discovered, three 


lefective 


days ago, while I was out at lunch. Now don’t 
lose your head, duckie! Bless you! 
WIN 
P.S.—Fancy! Ive found my purse in my 
bag ! 
Elinor did not lose her head. For a 


brief space she clung to the mantel, while 
the significance of the thing came crush 
ingly upon her. No need to 
two papers. She could not doubt the truth 


compare the 


of Winifred’s message. 

“Elinor. I’m sure there’s something 
wrong,” said Norman from across the room 

“Please don’t speak. Sit down and wait 
I—I’ve something to say to you.” Her 
own voice was strange to her. 

Nerving herself, she went over to the 
writing-table. For a little while she sat 
motionless, then abruptly became activ 


From an unlocked drawer she took her 
cheque-book, spread it open, snatched up 
her pen, and wrote rapidly, fiercely 

Norman had taken a chair 
table. He was not a little 


she laid on the cloth at his elbow a cheque 


by the bi 


astonished when 


payable to himself 


“I’m sorry I’ve spent some of t 
money,” she said jerkily ‘I’m owing yt 
thirty-eight pounds, but it shall be paid a 
soon as I reach home.” And then a piteous 
sob: “Oh, how could you do it 

Norman wiped his forehead He was 
pale. Hi words were low 1 ! 

“T don’t know how vou've found mé¢ t 

and the how doesn’t much mat 
said: “but I’m bitterly sorry for the fa 
that you do know There was no need f 
vou ever to know, Elinor; no re vhy 
you should ever know.” 

Elinor sat down again at the writ ta 
and hid her face in her hands. “Oh,:it’ 
too dreadful!” she sighed “a f 
and—and all the other things I b t 
why, I have even entertained you 
your money! [| never imagined | c 1 1 
so shamed ne’? 

“For Heaven's sake!” he cried. “It was 
—and is—vour money. Heavens, whoeve 


told you? Listen, Elinor! There’s no use 


in asking me how I could do it, or why I 
did it——” 

“But why?” 

“Wel if you mn e Bb ’ t wast 
only happiness vou had left to n You 



































ny 


he 








must know that well enough! Once you 
w refused me, the wretched money was 
of no use to me except in so far as it 
might be made useful to you. And I could 
, bear the thought of you thinking you 
vere beaten; feeling that you had to give 
p your ambitions and leave London. I 
ssure you, Elinor, I never expec ted any- 
ing in—in return for the money, except 
feel that you were happy in your own 
vay, and to know that you were still in 
London, where I might, perhaps, see you 
ein along while. That's all!” 
How can it be all?” For a moment she 
eoarded him through wet eves. “jT—J 
w you meant nothing but kindness— 
I never heard of such generosity !— 
you're a man, and I'm a girl, and— 
1 I’m indebted to you! Oh, Pl never 
tover this!” 
‘You're not indebted: but if you insist 
thinking so, then you can pay what you 
ve when you have scored with your book.” 
‘Oh, my book! I shall never write a 


wok! Never! Don’t want to! I will 
home to-morrow and——” 

Elinor, try to look at it reasonably. 
couldn’t give me love, but you pro 
sed me friendship. I hold you by that 
mise. And friendship should receive 
well as give, borrow as well as lend. 
ow it’s far easier to give, but it may 

e far kinder to receive. So let things take 
ir course, Elinor, and when your own 

ood fortune comes, then I 

“No, no! To-morrow you will see that 
| you say to-night is impossible. Let it 
1now, Norman. Take that cheque and 
nd, please go! But give me vour word 
ionour that you will cash it first thing 
the morning.” 

For an instant his elance rested on the 

tinted slip. \ fiicker of amusement crossed 
s sad lips. 

‘IT can’t take your money,” he said. 

‘Tt isn’t my money!” 
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“It must be. I had no idea you were so 
wealthy, Elinor. This cheque ordeis the 
Midland Bank to pay the unhappiest man 
in London nine thousand and sixty-two——” 
“Thousand! Oh, goodness! What have 
I done? Let me see it!” She sprang up, 
darted to the table, and snatched. 

And somehow—only kind fate knows 
how it chanced—her hand was fast in his; 
fast as it had never been before. And once 
again in this strange old world a human 
contact meant far more than a million 
words. 

Norman rose, his gaze on her downcast 
face. There was deep silence. At last: 

“Elinor,” he said, “Elinor, I’ll take back 
the money.” 

“Thank you,” she whispered, with a sigh 
of relief. 

“But can’t you take back something? ” 

“T? I have given you nothing, Norman.” 

“Haven't you? What about the saddest 
heart in the world?” 

“Oh!” said Elinor faintly. “T—] 
thought that was mine! ” 

And, a little later—or, perhaps, it was 
much later—she asked if it were all true; 
and he replied that everything in the world 
was true, and good, and beautiful. Where- 
upon she shook her head, saying: 

“There was something in your anony- 
mous letter that wasn’t true.” 

“What?” 

“You said that you owed my poor dad 
a debt of gratitude.” 

“Perfectly true, dear!” 

“Oh, Norman-—and you never even met 
him !” 

“Also true, I’m sorry to say. Still, I 
owe him the debt of gratitude.” 

“For what?’ demanded the mystified 
Elinor. 

“Yout” 

At which point it seems expedient to 
leave those happily foolish young people 
to themselves, 
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Why do the people of 
California detest the 


Japs > 


This is not a toed 
tt an internationa 
juestion, and is one of 
the problems of that 
vonderful land wher 


West meets East 








ree little Jap ch 
rying to smuggle 
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Where West Meets East 
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HE andinery Bri Vii eee PA 

— toil : : é Bs * a * | ’ hat hei importance is not a mere local 

a anti ‘ a — th ny was shown to Paciig world on one 

tue. a. 4 ie 1 in on * snificant occasion, when in the midst of 
failed Soli wood « Z I : e spe ma P tiie W orld War the election for President 
* ~eqpenirtiea dteged \V * 1 somewhat of the United States was held I was in 
‘ip agar “8 ‘ , < leone New York at the time America had noi 

<p alg rade ‘ ed 1 — the entered the war, and Wilson was still in the 
i iutif{ul scenes and ex letter-writing stage The contest was be 


eriences Calif 

s lifornia has a signifi : ‘ ) 

Wn, las a Significance of its tween himself and Hughes, and on election 
night we celebrated Hughes’s victory and 


875 
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went to bed with the name of the new and farther West in both geographical po 
President on our lips. There is considerable tion and in manners and customs; but o1 
difference of time between New York and reaching California one is suddenly brought 
California, and so California’s election re- face to face with the East. 

turns could not be posted until the following Standing on the sunlit shore of the v; 
morning. We went to bed believing Hughes sparkling Pacific—the farthermost we 

to be the new President. We awoke in the land in the United States—and gazing 
morning to find that the Californian vote and out, one knows that beyond the eternit 


had re-elected Wilson with a good majority. of waters is the East —aggressive Japa 


It may be claimed that California’s vote slumbering China, and all the 





one associates wit t 
Orient. California 
aware of this fact - 
picasa | \ t it 
and it is to be fe 
she shows 1¢ 
of the p t } ‘ 
Inconvel t 

Not long s ( 
fornia disliked t ( 
man, ut < 
othe \ t i t ri 
to the V + 





a well-re ed aq t 
and the (¢ 
settled 
particul 
the 1 of ( 
sents, and ese 
ly, the ¢ ak 4 
J ip \\ + t 
a little diffi t t . 
yet it is av fact 
in not mere \; 
politics, t te 
tronal ) 
eVE 7a yuld sprit 
p betwe \n , a 
Japan t ] | ( 
fornia that is at the base 
ot it. 
Alre idy t e have been 
. diplon it tro ont 
In the Heart of Chinatown aed : tox Seem * 
Observe the modern cinema opposite the very Oriental architectus California. The West 
nel dislik | apanest 
on that occasion influenced not merely the labou State must have the low 
politics of America, but had a very prof yund strata of their gigantic system sup] ed with 
influence on the history of the world, Senda caenn gunk Rake. “Sihawe aun ole 
Politics apart, California | : aliattnc. seminal licks which tae to te deme Gers 
tion and significance which B 1 people isiine angie enti eenmee weed tak pee 
do not always realize For on th nv, to the do Whe nevro filled that pla e once in 
globe-trotter circum| ine the world via the Southern (¢ nfederate States ; a liter 
America it is at California that one sud ' | Shinoocen 4 a ta th 
denly realizes that by nine West one meet West. and worked taithial oe = wall 
Fast The journey to New York and that a white man would have « snsidered 
through the Middle States takes one farthe: avery. These two races of “slaves” still 
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OSI- have a place in the scheme of things, and 
on beep it! Such racial discrimination is not 
ght kked upon as class distinction there, but 


me is allowed to draw one’s own con 

















vast sions, But the Japanese are not content 
fern with a servile place \ Jap will not bend 

out «hack or avert his yaze as a true underling 
nity should: mentally he cannot and does not 
an, i, California thinks that the Jap is out 
that for top place However that may be, the 

the fact is that the two races could never mingle 

1S to advantage, and it is better for the future 

un- of the whole world that thev should not trv. 

— Politics, however, are not what I set out 
that to write about, Japan appeals to me be 
Ness ause of its beauty and its quaintness, but . 
the: California, too, makes just this same ap 

peal, and it is for this reason that I like to 

vali- extol its virtues with pen and picture. The 

ina distinguishing notes, indeed, of California 

ol ue the sunniness of its climate and the 
used nterprise of its citizens. In Europe these 

the two features do not always go together; sun 
ina- shine too often leads to indolence. In Cali 
0 is nia it means go-aheadness 
rter, 
ving The Golden West 

no Horace Greeley said, “Go West, young 

but man!” That was long after “the halcyon 
Lr days of ’49,” when every young man that 
ong ld move a foot had yvone West in answet 

the to the cry of “Gold! : & 

it is California in those wild davs of the ‘ gold In Chinatown 
lain, tush,” which centred largely around San lhe entrance to a “ Joss House ” 
ctor 

ican Francisco, was a 
ra scene of an on 
nd if slaught so terri- 
ring fic upon the 
and gentle bosom of 


Mother Earth 











base } that the scars are 
still plainly visi- 

been ble. Th ye were 
n the the years of grim 
e in hardship and vice 
Vest- which romance 
nese ever links with the 
owe! name of Califor- 
with nia. A vigorous 
‘vy of he-man period, 
at a which a vigilance 
pr to committee took in 
e in hand, and_ with 
teral trast measures 
the dealt out justice 

wage which was neither 
lered so blind nor so 
still oe poetic as it might 


— ; : Rae Wake 
A Quaint Tea House at San Francisco lave pece. 
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How different is California to-day. A rich 
and powerful State with large and prosper- 
ous 





Every citizen in six owns a cat 


kind, 
could go riding at the 


cities, 


of some and the whole population 


same time, so long 
as the petrol lasted, over the best roads that 
I have and 


just-to make life interesting 


ever seen some of the worst 


also 


“Pay as You Go” Taxation 


A car in California is taxed only twelve 


s} 


lillings a year, regardless of size and hors: 


power. An additi 


mal tax is placed upon the 









and spacious bays in all the world. This 


bay of bays is fifty miles long, and in 
brea Ith rane Irom Xx 

lh lowin nto it are the wate t S 
mento River, with uuthern t tary S 
Ja muine, draining the huee fe 

which form le very heart ttl State 
extending from Tehatchipi to M it Shast 
The prosperous cities of Sansalito, \ 
Oaklan 1, Be rRICY and Sal | 

yroup the prin 0 
here e ma Y \ \ ‘ 
jirit hur en 





! t 1 ‘ » 
petrol ] tf a penn 
large i u m pe ind in that wa 
pa i neaviel iX Phe bile me which 
a tort ) fil n r illon et it 
very cheaply indeed; | ‘ en the tax 
is amte adequa to Dulld ids W h cause 
@ Visitor to hold s brea wonder al 
im awe 


** Frisco” 


Half-way down the coastline of California, 


“ey 
even h like Rome, San Fran 


k 


set upon 


0 overlox 
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Los 
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This and cloudless = sky. 








d in Qne could scarcely 

nile lieve that a city 

acta could exist alone on 

y san nine, but Los 
alley \ngeles does. 

» and [The writer went 

lasta. ere from Vancouvel 

llejo th lv ‘eighties 

m a lun 

lougn 1 got them! Such 

lages statement, as true 

t is, is hardly 

lible; any more 

than the fact that in 

those days there were 

A ely twenty thou- 

‘ 


and inhabitant in 
Los Angeles, while to- 
there are pre- 
sumably well over a 
illion. 
Southern California 
inshine is well 
known to cinema ad- 
cts the world over, 


ae 
thouoh Vey< ’ 4 . 
wugh ther MAY ( 





many who do not look 
it photographs tec! 
nically, to the extent 
f recognizing 
tick actinic lizht of 
dry, clear climate 
to compare it with the 
low, humid q 
of another. Never- 
theless, each time a 
shutter clicks it tells 
the tale as plainly as 
ver words could to 
the initiated 
Think of a group 


ousiness men who 





he 
laity 





ent over two hun- 
ed and fifty miles 

the Owens River 
for a citv’s water sup- 
Cali lv \ citv which 








t they hofed to build 
allie pondering on that 
som fact for a moment one 
: y grasp, in a mal] 
— ay, part of the grit 
reen nd Vision display | 
rane 0 the manufacturine 
cop" of this tourist town 
ourist ‘ 
m : in Poe : fied tw nity The city that was destroyed by earthquake and rebuilt in 
blue weaild guests arrive record time 


na day they are 


The “ birdcage’ is the square building shown 
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taken care of; nowhere have I ever seen’ even the largest city in the world so far a 
such “expanding” accommodation. As a_ territory went. 

genial host a Los Angeleon is the last word 
—he never tires of telling how wonderful 


The Call of the Open Road 





it is in Southern California. And the result in California 
is, when you hear it often enough, you Admittedly, California has the fines 
begin to think he’s right. motor roads in the world, And she 
the promise of more in the very near future, 
Jealousy Between Cities and this, too, in spite of the fact that her 
In Los Angeles they always refer to their railroad and coastwise boat servi mpare 
northern sister as “Frisco”; in San Fran- very favourably with the best in the United 
cisco they often speak of the Southern Queen — States 
as “Los.” Though while visiting they are The electric-car systems both in northern 
much more decorous, saying the word right and southern California f: SUI] _ as 
out with a forced and painful exactness, whole, anything of like nature that I have 
which never fools either party for a sing] ever travelled over, and I am familiar with 
moment. the traffic conditions of most of the Eastern 
Even though these two cities are five cities as well as European. 
hundred miles apart they always speak as New Yorkers will always rave al 
lightly as they are able to of each other subway, and Chicagoans go wild ab 
When Los Angeles threatens 1 to ex lipse loop ; but | have been fl ind 
San Francisco as to number of inhabitants, hoked by the other until I simply have no 
San Francisco annexed some of the most words (of praise, at least) to write about 
adjacent bay towns, and called the process either of them. True, they “deliver tl 
Greater San Francisco. To retaliate, Los goods.” New York and Ch ire big 
Angeles, since she coveted most a harbour cities, and simply have to have trans] 
like Frisco’s, ran a “shoe string” fifteen and subways and elevateds are the only 
miles long down to what she proudly called answer to their gigantic problem, I suppos 
Port Los Angeles, and did one or two other But the Key-and-Ferry-System in San I 
little annexations of her own, which made cisco is something unique. It 
her northern sister admit that “Los” was Continued on page 883) 





Point Lobus, Monterey 


R. L. Stevenson loved th t of t The child to whom |} It Child’s Gardet f\ 
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nest 
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ure, 
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N reading 
self why Amelia Sedley should have 
fallen in love with and = married 
George Osborne instead of Major Dobbin ? 


Vanity Fair one asks one- 


ve Osborne was a charming, weak, im 

g ‘ 

lent, good-hearted young man; im 
Major Dobbin was 


nd, just, dependable, and in every way 


ther words a rake. 


most excellent character. Amelia herself 


sa gentle, sweet, timid girl, who nevet 


ht unkindly ymmitted a vindictive 





t: essentially the type of woman whom 
would have expected to have fallen 


love with a man like Major Dobbin. 


\fter George Osborne death at the Battle 
f Waterloo, and after suffering many pri- 


ations during years of in 
Amelia 


ybin’s repeat | propo ils, and becomes 


mnsolable widow 





eventually moved 


Major 


swife; but we know perfectly well that 
t feeling for her second husband has no 


thing of the romantic passion and adoration 


ich she gave to George Osborne 


Why are Good Women Attracted 
by Bad Men ? 

_ This leads one to ask oneself two ques 
ns: are good women generally attracted 
by bad men?) And, th Ine 
causes for ‘h attraction In answer to 
j the first questio . | 
loubt of the charm the rake ha for a good 
“oman. It could be argued that in tormey 
mes women had to take the best 





~o, what are 





they could get; that any husband was bet 
ter than no husband: that a wife, 
made a bad bargain, had no othe ourse 
pen to her than to make the best of it 
In the Victorian age divorce was looked on 








asa disgrace to any woman, without te! 
ence to whether eowa sinned avatnst o1 
sinning, Indeed, where the was 
notorious] y drunke n, brut il, Ol } othe 
Ways cruel, there were always ex es to be 
nade for him, and many ‘ all the 
mpathy the wift Id vet was that it 
own fault o-day no wom faced 
th these nditio Lal t all kin 


1842 


| GOOD WOMEN —and Bad Men 


| SW. L, George 


are open to her; to be unmarried is no dis- 
erace: and a 


od 
} 


vagrant husband may, by 
xht to book. And yet 
tox<lay just as many women marry rakes 


and having done so stick to them. 


} 





law, casily be brous 


Mother Love for the Scapegrace Son 
The foregoing does not apply only to 


marriag 


It applies equally to other re- 

lationships. A mother will invariably give 
¢ D> 

her strongest affect 


ion to the family black 


sheep; the scapegiace nephew is the object 
This affection is not 
mother will in- 
Yh, Ronald needs more from 
me; I feel more 


otf an aunt’s devotion. 
civen consciously, but the 

iriably say 
responsible for him. 
Phomas is so « ap ible of taking care of him- 
self.” No mother 


illiowance on paying her son’s debts, no 


enjoys spending her dress 
mother is gia 1 because her boy needs shield- 
ing from a father’s wrath; but every mother 
i delighted that it should be her to whom 
her son turns; and she enjoys the knowledge 
ind he relies on 
troubles. 

Another curious fact is that this same 
extended to wayward 
laughters Few mothers can find excuses 


that she has his confidence, 
her to rescue him from his 
leniency is” never 
or daughters who sow wild oats, and for a 
father to do Therefore it 
one to conclude that it is only a man 


oO 1s unusual 





who can sow wild oats successfully and 
iffections of his 
relations Mothers forgive sons time and 


often, and vet retain the 


again, wives cheerfully pay their husbands’ 
debts and make excuses for their improvi- 
dence: but fathers are slow to forgive their 


$ 


daughters, nor do husbands rejoice in erring 


vives. 


Good—but Dull 
I think that one of the reasons why a 


be found in 


} 


rood woman likes a rake 1s to 


the attitude he adopts towards her. The 


ttitude of the teady-go satisfactory 

yand towards his wite “I’m a good 
husband; [ return home punctually at six; 
| do not frequent expensive clubs, nor drink 
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expensive cocktails, nor smoke expensive pet next spring, and whether they car 
cigars; | work hard at the ofhice ; I earn as atiord to go to Dieppe instead of Folk 





g 
much as I can, and in due course I shall stone for the summer holiday B t 
expect to earn more; [ accompany you and wife of a rake it is quite different. To-d; 
the children on holidays; I have given you she may be a millionaire’s wife, and 
as comfortable a home as you can expect; morrow the wife of a bankrupt: t iv she 
and in return for this I expect you to be a may enter her son for Eton, and t 
loving and devoted wife she will be thankful if she car 

Now a!! this is true, but it is also dull, keep him at the local grammar s S 
and very often irritating On the other may order a grand piano for the awing 
hand the rake’s feel ngs toward his wife room, and when. the bil on 1 t 
are quite different ‘Mary,” he thinks, “is atready pawned. She may be al t t 
a dear, good, kind, sweet soul I cause Palm Be 1. for the winter, or she mav not 
her a great deal of trouble I have lunched be able to aff 1a holidi t 


exceedingly well to-day and smoked a cigar 
which I could not afford: I know Marvy will Providing “Colour” 


have eaten scrag end of mutton for lunch Now all this provides a eat dea 


and ha spent the alternoor ( Vatineg het coloul nd excitement nt 
ast winter’s coat It’s wondert wow little womat! she live nad I ncer 
she keeps house on Now, wonder if it tainty, md peng a go 1 womar ew 
wouldn't be poss ble for he to Manage on enyo the vod time W ( 
a little less Phere I irm i igvesting eq all ie Will onsid t 
it, and anvhow I'll take her a bunch of make the best of the bad 
violets and try to work it in tactfully In ! t: and he hief tl ht 
other words, the rake ises flatterv, so dear the vest thin rie nh ao 
to every woman’s heart; he realizes that un of and iard her husb 
less he can find some mear of counter sible from the temptat \ 
acting his misdemeanours, he « not hope “"Take care of him In t ( 
to hold his wife’s affectior Therefore, he perhaps, one of t I t 
takes her violets and makes her pretty rake progre All 
speeches, and in that way gains her forgive takin are of sometl 
ness and holds her love The exemplary irl take re of he 
husband suffers no pricks from a gui'ty con ick e take are I 
science, and therefore feels no need to flatte1 iter, when he refuses her n trat 
his wife: on the contrary, it is for her to may lavish her attentions <« 
give him continual and well-earned admit and then when she marries, on he 
ation But \\ 1 woman t 
band who 1 rot onl pab ort 
The Rake as a Husband of himself, but of her, too It 
The rake, asa u band, ma ound mu h noth yr to o, and o1lVve Cl < 
less satisfa tory; but it give a wite a tee! ! thwarted in er n N 
ing of satisfaction to know that her husband rake need om h takine ( 
looks p to her, admire ner, ets her on <o much tudvin # his v 
a pinnacle even while e tramples on her, ti ‘ juickiy recognized nd 
as compared with the man who sets himself iis feelin are general] » t 
on a pinnacle and ask h wife to kneel his temper easily arou ed, a 1 ples 
at his feet and adors damped \] thi ] vid ( 
The rake mnothe ad ntage ove the woman with ilimited Ope 
teadyv husband In the itt ise the wte » ‘ f “taky ire ! { 
knows exactly what is to look forward husband infinite] pe t ‘ 
to She | \\ vha r n to-da p tt yrothe oO ‘ I 
ie kno vhnat it wi to-n ow ind rit ( tho it t« , 
ata rou rule ic } ) what it will 7 t even y whe t I 
twenty vears hence who know to what tr 
ol 1001 to which ( in limselt Ma \ I 
her b the ed ition ind nd when the 
ible to afford { er th find that the ive be 
plar the t will be of om t thet cates ’ 
ew om Car exer 1! of care But t Ta 
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never encounters this, for, as I have said, 
wh she may be a millionairess to-day 


she realizes that it hehoves her to save for 


10 


to-morrow 

Another reason why rakes attract good 
women is because good women are attracted 

sin; they like to observe it, toy with it, 
and vet know that it not of their creating. 
Sin attracts a good woman much more than 
bad one, for the simple reason that a bad 
man knows all about it at first hand, and 
od woman would like to, but lacks the 


In his novel, “Birthright,” Mr. T. S. 
Stribling says: “A woman enjoys confes- 
yns from a man \ man’s sins are mostly 
ague, indefinite things to a woman, a 
shadowy background which brings out the 
na beautiful attitude of repentance; 

t when a woman confesses, the man sees 


all her past as a close-up with full lighting. 
He has an intimate acquaintance with just 


what she’s talking about, and the woman 
herself grows shadowy and unreal. Men 
have too many blots not to demand white- 
ness in women. By striking some such 
average, nature keeps the race a going, 
moral concern,” 

The only qualifications [ would make to 
this is, that it is the good woman who 
listens to and forgives these confessions, 
while her sinful sister says: “That’s all 
very well, but for me it holds nothing 
vague, for in these affairs of which you 
speak I myself have had practical ex- 
perience, and for my own safety I must 
have a man on whom I can rely to rescue 
me from my own misdoings.” Therefore : 
let no man confess excepting to a really 


eood woman, 





Where West Meets East—(continued from page 88o) 


yn every time they take it, and they claim 

at every day is different. 

Westerners insist on having good roads 

nd unquestionable transportation facilities 
two very go xd and substantial reasons 

Firstly, they are an out-of-doors people 


nd secondly, thev entertain an ever-increas 


ng number of visitors every year; and they 

lecidedly have nothiny better to show them 
n that same t-of-doors ' which they 
so fond of enjoving themselves 

Visitors from other countries are numer- 

is; but from the Middle West and East they 


me in avsolute droves; they look around, 
id then go back to think of the wonderful 
ngs they have seen They trv to tell the 


} 
} 


ks at home all about them, and, words 
ng, the next year finds them back again, 
ting an eager group of sightseers, who 
ight always think of their own state, talk 
it, and even eet homesick: but the 
ment that they eet East they start plan 
ning their next visit to California. There 
imply no doubt at all that Easterners 
ve wonderful mountains and sea, and 
eautiful sunshine and flowe1 
[ was able to secure many beautiful photo 
gtaphs on a motor trip which IT made 
througl the state, though there is no 


fasoOn Why good pictures could not have 


én made just as successfully by railroad 
nd electric car o1 if one walked—with 
seven-league boots” and an extra good 
pair of legs! The peedometer on my cat 


wed a trifle over fifteen thou and miles 


883 


of good roads, mostly Californian, gone 
over in the season’s run, and I was not 
conscious of going over the same _ road 
twice, though, of course, I must have on 
more than one occasion, and just did not 
remember it because the “going” was so 
easy. 

But I somehow never forgot the bad spots; 
when I met them once I always remembered 
them. San Marco Grade is one that I have 
done more than twice, and I certainly do 
remember it. I am eoing from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles by aeroplane some day just 
‘ rrade, and I am 
going to laugh all the Way even if it kills 
e are the valley and 


me Ot ‘ t tner 
the coast roads which one can always try; 
but they are as smooth as glass, and per- 


sonally I dislike ever going around a moun 
tain when [ can possibly go over it. We 
need these tle ups and downs to show us 
what really good roads they have in Cali 
fora It is truly «a motorist’s paradise, 
and no mistake. 

If you are thinking of trying to get “off 
the beaten track in California” do not give 
up the idea; you might succeed, even though 
I did not—except pictorially, of course 
(nd, by the way, do not forget to take along 
your camera, because there are so many 
doubting Thomases in this world, who 
simply will not believe you when you tell 
them about the jolly trip that you have 
made—and pictures speak louder than words 


every time ! 
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Catherine Speneer 


HEN the specialists told my hus- 

band that he must give ip his 
musical work in London and move 

out into the 
told me should hate it 
Of course, that didn’t 
Francis got we 1: but when I was told bv 


country, all our old friends 


matter so long as 


the lively artistic set amon whom we 
moved of all the disadvantage f a coun 
try life, I, a Londons ae) and bred, 


began to think there must be some truth 
in what they said 
I can hear the crowd in Daphne’s studio 
now 
‘No gas, no electric light, and 
have to pump up al! the water you use 
‘Tramps come and put their feet inside 
the door and refuse to budegs 


‘Only one village genera p—flan 
nelette one side, Scotch oats tl er, and 
hob-nailed boots hanging from the ceiling 


want yot 
cottagers, 





smoking 


And so on Well, t were all wrong 


The Rectory people were charming and 
juite modern in their id Oil lamp 
were all right if the vere properly at 


tended t 


whatever we wanted If tramps did com: 
along, they were broker pirited, humble 
people, who gave no tl vif 

We loved ovr old ramblir Ouse nd 
flower-filled garden; Frat \\ ppv in 
] work a f the t j ) 
legiate church, and health rapid 


improved 
But 


the long winter evenir losed j t four 
o'clock, alone in an old rambling 1s 
half a mile from any oth low? 
lane, surrounded by the 
silence of th yuNntry, en 
out at a m cal « igement, rar 
Pansy, our local domest fat t 
a perfect mine Of gruesome t 
mv Na t nd on ¢ 1 wit 
nan who 1 hanged 1 
ehind the mill, and tun 1 off 
er eventit t 
I had never been a nervy pe 
on c in to manceuyvt t V t 
left in the alone I 
Francis, I did not w tt \ 
mobtrusively, | mana 1 t t Ss 
mpany of one or other « t I Trien 
[ had made, when I wa 
| be im | lar tte 
S nda even } F’ 1 me 
caus my motive were t ¢ 
that o1 Sunday evenitr 
ook m« 
It M 1 ve wet Gatlk 
Who i nterfered wit if 
isted that | ould not I 
inward] imed of ni 
and settled down in the I 
n ted every p t 
write to n mal t > 
ae \\ m t t 
idorabl ip of thirt t 
ol no ta iM ! 
la iailad I . a ) 
the o1 ‘ ) eart t 
M ped, ! | \ 
thre t t P t ( t 





‘Our 


Use 


lely 














of creaking and whispering. Every ghastly 
tale I had ever heard came flocking to my 


memory. At last I found myself crouched 
1, my chair, hardly daring to breathe, 


IpPor 
watching the open door as if at any moment 
something horrible would happen. 

Suddenly someth ng did happen 


The electric bell on the front door pealed 
lently. The noise was so sudden and 
loud that I jumped up as if I had been 
shot. 
Who was it? Had Francis come home 
ll? Had some passing acquaintance seen 
ight in the house and come to look me 
p? Had Fanny-Pansy been moved by an 
nusual access of wisdom to come in out 
fthe rain? I ran out into the little hall. 
The bell was still ringing, and the whole 
use seemed full of its vibration. As I 
tuned the handle of the front door it 

d. I flune the door open 
There was nobody there! 


Cart 
y 


[ could not believe mv eyes. Yet it was 
fact. Nobody on the doorstep Nobody 
nthe front garden, flooded with light from 
he house. 

Who had rung that bell? And where had 
te person gone 

Not out of the gate—-there had been no 
time to run down the flagged path 


Not round the house, or the rusty side 
ate would have ( reaked 


Not into the thick hedees, or I could not 


1 ne that bell ? 

\ ae ee 
. sort ot panic sC1zed ne I was 
aking from head to foot, my heart wa 
ping, but | d no Outside 
the range of the nuise-lights the night hung 
mpenetrably black and siniste menacing 
me with some mysteriou horrot 
I stood at the open door. Should I gather 
»my courage and run desperately to the 


earest house that offered companionship? 
knew not what might be lurking, watch- 
lg in the darkne Yet I lared not go 
k into that reaking, whispe ing house. 
rhe primal terror of night and solitude was 


1me—part of our heritage from avage 


estors turned to dust immemorial apes 
After what seemed a hundred years I 
eard—with what relief! the well-known 
lootstep of Frat plashing down the 


ane 
“Hallo, May,” he aid; what are you 
tanding he for 

“Waiting for 
I could. 

[ followe 1him into the dining-room. He 
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made up the fire and lighted fresh candles, 
and I began to be ashamed of my terrors 
in the warm, bright room and the comfort 
of his presence, 

“How white you are!” he said. “ What’s 
been happening?” 

He soon had the whole story out of me. 

“T’m awfully sorry I had to leave you 
alone,” he said; “I really didn’t know you 
were nervous, But that bell, you know... 
somebody must have rung it.” 

“But they couldn’t have got away before 
| opened the door.” 

“T expect it was a mouse in the wires.” 

“Vou can see all the wires, and there 
isn’t a mouse in the place.” 

“Then, perhaps, a branch of the rose 
tree 

“There isn’t one near.” 

He went out to satisfy himself, and came 
back looking puzzled. 

“Well, let’s have supper. I'll help you 
get hg 

He was very kind and did not leave me 
alone for a moment. We said no more 
about the bell until Fanny-Pansy had come 
stumping back to the scene of her labours 
and we were just going to bed. Then 
Francis began again. 

“May, who do you think rang that bell?” 

\ ghost,” said I. 

‘But look here—a ghost could get in 
without ringing to have the door opened, 
end a human heing couldn’t get away with 
out being seen Mind you, [m not com 
mittine myself a 

When Francis gets logical I give up 
arguing, 

“Well,” said, “something rang that bell. 
Anvway, I’m not going to be left alone in 
this house in the dark again.” 

“No: I'll see to that 

“Perhaps it was a warning.” 

That really is rubbish, May.” 

But it wasn’t rubbish. At seven o’clock 
next morning I ran down in my dressing- 
gown to get the letters. IT soon came flying 
up again. “Franc is, wake up! Billy’s ill; 
he’s very ill! I must go to him this 
minute 

“Billy ! id Francis, sitting up in bed. 

“He's had a bad bicycle accident—he’s 
unconscious Here’s a letter from the 
matron—read it!” I threw the letter at 
him and fled to rouse Fanny-Pansy and to 
dress myself as quickly as I could 

Francis hovered round me, distressfully 
swal owed tea and toast, 


turnine over the leaves of the time-table 
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“} 


There’s no train till eleven, and it’s 


such a roundabout journey, | shall bicycle. 
I'd rather be doing something than hanging 
about waiting for heaven knows how long 
at junctions 

“T only wish I could come too, said 
Francis; “but I must play the services, 


there's no one else ava able Send me a 


wire when vou get thet Perhaps it’s not 
so bad as vou think.” 
In leed, ] hope d so as I st y ‘led over 


fifteen miles of heavy 
he south-west win 
All the way that terrible be 


my ears, rung by no morta ind te warn 
me of the danger to my darlit 

Al! the way Billy face was before m 
eyes: Billy in the summer holidays, so 


merry and glowing and ful! of life; Bill 


leaning out of the train louting yn] 
thirteen weeks to Christmas, Id girl!”: 
Billy huddled up uncon sus last night in 


the dark, muddy road; Billy lying white 
and straight and-—no, I wouldn't think 
about that. 

“Don’t cross th 
to it,” I 
of the last hill and aw the school the 
central clock tower, th high red walls of 
the chapel, the white, detached bui dings 
of the sanatorium 


I waited in a fever of anxiety in the 


spotless, comfortless wait y om At last 
the matron came in, and at the rht of | 
smiling face my heart gave a creat leap of 
thankfulness 

“Mrs. McLeod, I'm so glad to be abl 
to tell vou vour brother is out of dance 
We were very anxio last night: but he 
is conscious now, and tl doctor is quite 
satisfied 

She was a kind yu She put er arm 
round me and made me sit down while sh 


toid me detai 
About seven o'clo k Billy had been sent 


out to post his house-maste1 letters int 
village. Riding back, he skidded. and wa 
thrown off almost under a motor lorry 
but, lucki L ec fe] lea he drive) 
pi ked him ip and t ik him into a cottage, 
where the people, knowing th: hool cap 
ent word at once to the head-mas tal 
“No,” she aid, “there were no bone 
broken; bruise and mcassion, and, of 
course, severe 0c} f n t be kept 
quiet, Could I see him Certainly, for a 
little while 

She took me into a ie ful, fire-lit ward 


‘2 


My throat contracted at the sight of Billy’ 


face, 


drawn 


eside his bed 
He opened his eves and sm 
May Hlow did you come he 
“| heard you’d been sm 
thought I’d come and see he 
ieft of you.” 

I'm all right I’m glad 
I'm just beginnine to remem 
was knocked silly, I think 

“Don't bother to think, B 

I can’t remember exact 
l was 7oO1n in wful lick 
and there w a lorr the 
have got by all right if | 
on the bridge The last 1 
wonde n what vd \ 
for, and ringing the it ( 

“Vour bell | rid, awe 
Billv, mv darling b hea 

‘lolly lone way f yond 
aid, and fell a leep, | 

] it with his I a ‘ 

t ealize what \\ lert t 
pened I told the school d 
ame if iar \ 
wit a hum ) hace I 
make the l ‘ out 
boy ead mut a We ais 
peri c Me Ww tho t 

I don’t deny the possibi 

’ Mi McLeod I’ve 
Cpu n ! n time 
between two evident 
al | 4) t 0 14 «1 t 
the b It 4 quite | 
iffect ved m m 
I’m to t ) rut 
uu 1] ive im home 
Good-bye He eld out 
ticht to t addie e ‘ 
Sister] affection 
Yo na t lim =f m 
gee 
se 

I went home by t n, first 

ne, vful wire t ] 
him to meet 

\ ¢ Wheels | my\ b 

tatl | told m the wo 
tion of the incident of the 

‘¥a ouldn't believe 
natural t vou'll never be 
more. v 

I don’t know, uid | 

minati! wav, “what did 
Billy was ringing his bicy 


7 Hallo, old boy am 


| ) 
OOK ING 


ve 


Drawn bu 


Hallo, May,’ he said ; ‘ what are John Cameron 
you standing here for ?'"’—p. 885 
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you heard that, it wasn't our bell. And “there are two occasions in the twenty 
what would have happened if you’d been hours when the hands of this clock Wa 
out, as you nearly always are?’ quarter-past seven. Now mn 
I came tumbling down from my exalted wits and try to take in what I If 1 
mood rather crossly. set this clock in the morning, vill 
“Well, I can’t explain every detail of off at might, don’t you understand Lool 
such things. I expect Billy’s guardian listen.” 
angel rang the bell.” He wound it up and twisted e n 
“Which bell? Would he have rung the An appalling din of vibrating al n fil 
church bell if you’d been in church? Be the air. 
sides, you were frightened, so you weren't “Oh, stop it, do!’ I screamed, 
any help to Billy. The guardian angel hands to my ears. He let it 
would have been better employed shoving Suddenly an awful light broke upon me 
him past the lorry than ringing bells.” “Now, Fanny-Pansy,” Fra beg 
“T won’t say another word abovt it,” I but I interrupted him. 
declared huffily, feeling my cheeks flaming. “Fanny-Pan tell me—will sw 
Francis slipped his hand through my _ you set that clock on Sunday ning? 
arm. “Don’t be cross, old girl; I'm only “Yes’m, I swear I did, whe le n 
trying to think things out. {i’m a slow bed after breakfast.” 
sort of fellow, you know. I’m sure I’m “Then it went off—it went f at 
awfully thankful the little chap’s not mvch — quarter-past seven in the evenir 
hurt. Come along, you'll feel better when Francis and I looked at 
you've had a cup of tea.” “But why didn’t we hear it I 
He opened the door with his lat h-key, said: “it makes noise enoug! 
and I ran upstairs to take off my hat and the dead.’ 
coat. “Friday—Saturday—-we_ wet 
When I came downstairs again I found nights Where were you, F Pans} 
Fanny-Pansy and Francis laboriously ex- “Please, sir, missis said | 
plaining something to each other home and see mother after t 
“You see, my good girl, it’s useless to Francis’s mouth began to 
tell me that this alarum clock doesn't o« “a you laugh I hall shake 1! 
off, because I’ve used it mvself for two said savagely. 
years, and I know it does.” Fanny-Pansy regarde lou b wit 
“What's the matter, Fanny-Pansy?” cheerful, uncomprehending sm 
said I. Francis turned round to the fire. Out 
“Please’m, this clock master gave me the tail of my eye I saw Ide 
Thursday won’t work. I sets it regularly shaking. I seized the cl t 
every morning, and——” alarum for a quarter-past seve 
“Do you, indeed?” said Francis. “And “Will I take the clock yy w! 
did you set it this morning?’ asked Fanny-Pansy. 
“No, sir, please, becos missis woke me “You will, Fanny-Pansy,’ I 
up early; but it didn’t go off, sir, I vow keep it out of my sight f t est 


and declare it didn’t.” 


“Fanny-Pansy,” said Francis solemnly, 


vour life Francis, don't 


tea? I’m simply dying for sor 
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SUMMER DIET for CHILDREN 


This is the subject of a valuable article in the July number of TOWN 
AND COUNTRY HOMES. Other items such as “ Cool Beverages for 
the Hot Weather,” the Sun ”’ Table 


Decoration.” mark the issue as being particulatly seasonable. 
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“ Protection from “Fruit as a 
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An Article for Home- 
lovers 


By M. G. Hand 


The carpet is an important item in home furnishing that does not always 
receive the attention it deserves. It can make or mar a furnishing scheme. 


F only there were a law that landlords 
should equip every house with smooth, 
listening parquet floors, would our 


problems be solved? I fear me, no. We 
should for ever be lamenting our inability 
to do adequate justice to them in the shape 


thick, luxurious, softly glowing rugs. 
Rush matting and hair cord carpets— 


forward, please ! 


But, after all, it is quite a jolly thing 
have variety in a house. Nearly every 
m is different in size, shape, and t 
it is made of it. It is only fair that the 
lecorative treatment it receives should be 
lifferent also. And the floors, walls, and 


he use 


ings are—or ought to be—the first things 
be considered, rugs and hangings the 
cond. Furniture, it may surprise, shock, 
omfort you to hear, the last. 

To the floors first, then. Before you 
end “good siller” in covering them up, 


st Tun Over in your mind the arguments 

for and against su a procedure. Next to 
juet floors, the most hygienic, artistic, 

and easy to run are undoubtedly plain floor- 
ards, stained and polished. 


To Stain or Not to Stain 

To stain or not to stain, however, is a 

ecision that needs a certain amount of 
ight and knowledge, as the saving of 

‘pense at the beginning will be entirely 
tgotten afterwards in the indifferent ap- 





pearance they present and the continual 
abour they require to keep them going in 
stactory fashion, 7f your boards are of 


ad wood to begin with. If they have wide 
racks between them, holes, knots in. the 
: od, splint TS, al d the like, either cover 


*m up entirely, or partially cover and 


ist stain and polish a border round the 

iges of the room 

If, however, these distressing factors are 

ickily absent, it will pay vou to spend 
1 time, trouble, and elbow rease in 

‘ving any crevices or holes “ topped ” 


with ~ rm ° 
"ta putty or “filler,” to apply a good stain 





—a water stain or an oil stain is far 
superior to a varnish stain—and thereafter 
improve the floor at every cleaning by 
waxing it and weil polishing it. In choos- 
ing a stain, be careful to see that it is a 
shade that will harmonize with your furni- 
ture and the paint in the room. 

If you are fortunate enough to have floors 
that will take this treatment, there is no 
room in the house from which you may with- 
hold it, excepting the bathroom and the 





A hall in a modern house. 


The floor is of Dutch blocks, and the long rush mat 
in buff and blue was chosen to bring out the length. 
Notice the hair-cord stair carpet and the stair-clips, 


in place of the stair-rod 
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kitchen, which require something with a 
washable surface 

Parquet floors, with their softly glistening 
surface and smoothly grained wood, are 
what most of us sigh for Dutch blocks 
make a good substitute, treated in the same 


and waxed _ floor-boards. 


way as. stained 
Both of these surface require rather heavy 
rugs, as the light ones not only wrinkle, 


curl up and slip about, but probably take 
her: 


ip them 


you with them when they do 


are patent fasteners to be 


to the floor; but both for comfort and ap 
pearance, a thick rug best In Switzer 
land, where parquet floo are as highly 
polished as the lids of a Japanese pencil-box, 


they 
l pad 
the en 

Let 


the modern 
nothing 


re usually rubbed once a week with 
of steel wool, heavily 
dofa long stick 

us proceed, 


Weighted, or 


room by room, throuch 
+ | . 


house, for which w lema 


less than floor-covering 


a { Ings that 


artistic, hardwearing, and economica 

The hall should preferably be of wo d. 
stained and polished, with either a 4 
two, Warm and cheery looking, or a clos 
woven rush mat The latter 
tained in all sorts of sizes, shapes 
aesigns and col uTInNgs \ vood 4 ib t 
three feet by SIX, wuld t out t 
or twelve shillings: the ot es in pr 
portion These rush mats are very stron 

t 
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A glorious rug in a modern morning-room. ’ tt wast 
A glowing Turkey rug in cream, terra-cotta and greenish-blue, strikes a note n extra 
of colour in a rather subdued morning-room. with buff walls and brown wood t ppe 
work. A Persian rug lies by the fire ga it ap} 
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with to me--of a thick pile 
» On arpet, In many Cases 

right up to the wall 
ugh a nd with a big 
dand lozenge design in the 
are very centre. For one 









thing, It Is never wise 
ood, to take a carpet right 
g O; to the wall, and 
sely fot another, the un 
ob even Wear on a fixed 
and j arpet will leave the 
bout nworn patch under 
ten the table standing like 
pro- an oasis in a desert of 
ngly vorn patches. If you 
om- must have a carpet in 
their the dining-room, have 
and ne that can be taken 
ities, up at intervals and 
sort moved round with- 
more it difficulty, thus 
han equalizing the wear 
e in nit 
ting, There are other 
1ined factors to be con 
tiled sidered in its choice 





Firstly, the tone of 








n the carpet should be 
rquet h darker than the 
s a $ or vo I n 
al- u e st ond] ir 
ra prefer a pattern 
“ti t it be a small, 
h 
lich ose, a l-over one, so 
1 red Mat anv wear on it 
lect may be | 
last lay De less apparent 
ried The stvle and A 
ugh nationality” of the This shows a Pessian 
Ml : you have a “ period” 
arpet is wn in 
ning vidua ; 
lividual affair, and 
e that must be decided n onyunction 
d in mith the style of the room Phere is a 
‘on ae ee P ° , 1 } 
« Wilderinge choice of | nglish carpets, such 
are ‘the Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, hair- 
alte! ord; or of Persian « irpet Purkey carpets 
we 7 re ’ i ’ 
h Chinese, and Indian 
" In the 
l in the Opinion of most connoisseurs, the 
he 


fags carpets, both for colour, design, 
Cdl nog ° 1 1 
; 1 lor wear, are, literally, the best car- 


“ car- ets in the world It is a fact, indeed, 
Is to that the head of one of the most famous 
head ims in London had an antique Persian rug 

Ml, ked to pie es, and had dves exactly 

ol - mn atched up to its threads. But such carpets 
ethod these demand a connoisseur to choose 
vaste tem, and the ordinary customer has in 
trava- Most cases to rely on the judgment and the 
pears advice of the shop. He can only learn what 









Persian Rug well displayed 


rug of unusual length and beauty of colour. If 
house, or rooms, an antique Persian rug seems to 
fit in as nothing else will. 


to look tor and what to avoid, what is bad 
and what is good, and try to apply this 
when it comes to practical experience. 

The first question is, alas, almost always 
one of price, and in the case of carpets, as 
variably to buy the best of its kind. An 
excellent hair-cord carpet is infinitely pre- 
ferable to a cheap Axminster, and _ its 
purchaser will live to bless the day, no 
doubt, when he economized on the make 
rather than on the quality 

Most people prefer a thick carpet, and 
it is undoubtedly a very luxurious and de- 
lightful thing. If the buyer is prepared to 
“do himself well” a hand-knotted carpet 
is best, whether British, European, or 
Oriental. The quality of this will depend 


in everything else, the best policy is in- 
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chiefly on two things: the closeness of the pets for good hard wear. ‘Technically 
weaving—that is, the number of tufts to speaking, Wilton carpets are “a cut pile 
ihe square inch; and the depth of the pile. fabric made of heavy worsted yarn.” Th 
The number of tufts vary between ten and  desigms are generally finer than those of 
one hundred; the depth of the pile may be the Axminster, but there are fewer -olours 





gauged by opening up the pile across the Brussels carpets are not so fashionable 
width of the carpet. as they used to be, although they used to 


The best-known British carpets are the be great favourites with our mothers, 
Wilton, the Axminster, and the Sootch or owing to the fact that the design of th: 
Kidderminster. carpet persisted right up to the day of the 

The Axminster carpets are generally last thread. The carpet is generally mad 
made of thick woollen yarns—a tufted fabric in the same colourings as the Wilton, 
—in a large range of colours and in all though it is not quite so rich looking, a 
widths. Good Axminster carpets are by no the loops of it are left uncut. In a “tapes 
means cheap, but they are certainly obtain- try Brussels” the design is printed on th 
able in excellent colours and designs, worsted warp pile threads before weavin 
including Turkey, Persian, Floral, plain Plain hair Brussels carpets may be obtained 
colours with different borders, which fit in in all shades, both for fillings and for stair 
very well with a room furnished in modern carpets, and give excellent wear if obtained 
fashion. in a good quality. Be careful always t 

Very many people swear by Wilton car- buy stair carpet a little longer than is 
really necessary, in orde1 
to allow for shifting i 
and down. 

Jute carpets must 
mentioned, for they ar 


1eap = and = colourful 


not very rf ent NS) 

must lk carpet th 

look lux { 

t ive flat pile a 
( ol Oo rs ver 





For the drawing-roon 
i ea t is pe 
missible t en t 
t ve \ to t 
t up to tl vainsco 
ith m point 
V iC f ) 
} rene, n ilso < 
appeara If you 
floor-board very 
try painting t 0 
or why not indulge in just 
1 border of p et 
Or voum ve st 
la dow t vw 
m oO 1 ffe 
floor. I nakes a § 
backe 1d ru 
especially for those hand 
wove Pp n Khelin 
le " } 
A Persian Khelim rug has many uses, owever, tal ne tin 
When there is no place for it on t Gane is ass he hue on tt q t ttl nd evel the 
in the same way as a be aut ful picture, h are its decor jua t 1; to collect dust 
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Indian carpets are occasionally used for 
irawing-rooms. They have various advan 
taces. They are thick, and ar: made in 


much lighter colours than the average 
arpets. Real connoisseurs of Oriental 
carpets are rather contemptuous of the 
ordinary Indian carpet. They say that they 
re turned out in thousands for selling in 
he West, that the designs are bad, and 
the colours will fade owing to the aniline 
dves now used. 3e that as it may, I saw 
one carpet the other day which, after three 
eaned and looked 


vears’ wear, had been « 
equal to new, although it only cost a few 
pounds to begin with 

Chinese carpets are becoming fashion- 
ble now, alack! and therefore expensive. 
There is something very beautiful and un- 
sual about a really good Chinese carpet, 
both in colour and in design Che blues 
n them are really lovely, although they 
have a tendency to fade unless a really 
first-grade rug is bought. 


Turkey Carpets 
Turkey carpets are too closely identified 


vith smoking-rooms and_hotel-lo inges to 
attractive to most people. Like many 
things, they have iffered from commer- 
alization, so that a Turkey carpet now is 
rely something thick and woollen and 


with a blue and yellow pattern, 


though more varied colourings are obtain 
le They are made in three grades: 
tandard, seconds, and thir 1s 

Bedrooms and nurseries are very fas 
nating places to deal with from the angle 
f colour, though the fewer carpets there 


are the better. A good, plain linoleum for 


nurserie 


s and also for the bedrooms, 


the floor-boards of the latter are not 
tained, is the best floor vering Green 
spe linoleum —a good make should cost 
dout five shilling 1 square vard—with 
steen-painted woodwork is a restful and 
treshing as an April dav Strange para 
lox, but true! There is blue jaspe to be 


id, too, for blue paper and white paint; 
Orange or yellow for brown paint: or 
grey with grey paint and mulberry coloured 
Irtains, 

As for rugs, one of the nicest rts of 


rugs for } 
igs for bedrooms is a_ reversible wool 








rug. These can be had in the most charm 
ing designs and colourings for about a 
guinea upwards. Equally charming in 
their wav are the washable cotton rugs for 
the nursery, on which animals and old 
tairy friends appear. 

A floor-covering that has been recently 
introduced for the bathroom, kitchen, and 
hall is rubber tiling; but it is very ex- 
pensive at present, and is said to absorb 
the tiniest particles of dust. which become 
Linoleum 
is still the most satisfactory thing if the 
floors are not tiled, and it can be obtained 
in very jolly colours and designs, though 
it is hard to find anything better than a 
black-and-white check. 


almost impossible to remove. 


Remember to save 
up any odd pieces of this, by the way; it will 
come in for heaps of things, such as cover- 
ing up the kitchen window-sill if it is 
painted. 


The Use of the Underlay 

Finally, when you’ve got your carpet or 
rug, as the case may be, prolong its life 
by giving it an underlay. This may be 
made of felt, of coarse canvas, an old 
carpet, coarse brown paper, or even old 
newspapers spread perfectly evenly. But 
whatever sort of carpet or rug it may be, 
however humble, it is worth this small 
trouble and expenditure. It is good 
economy to apply this treatment even to 
linoleum, to the extent of putting down a 
paper underlay—your dealer will supply the 
proper article quite cheaply—on which it 
will repose without crease or wrinkle. <A 
spec ial caution should be noted in regard to 
putting linoleum on new wood, or where 
damp is to be feared; if it is so laid as 
to exclude the passage ol air to the floor, 
there is some danger from dry rot setting 





in. This is the reason why it is inadvis- 
able to follow the custom obtaining among 
some professionals of pasting down the 


linoleum 

The Editor asks me to ventilate a pet 
erievance of his: the custom of some all- 
too zealous housewives of h ghlyv polishing 
Polish, of course 


preservative; but slippery linoleum is dan 


linoleum , is an excellent 


and a cause of much bad temper to 


the man of the house! 


verous, 
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‘his is Lije 


A. Stanley Blicq 


\DIF. could see his head abov 
the hedge as she walked down 





the path towards the tr 
She smiled happily when Kinros 
saw her and raised his whip. He 
miled, too, and turned s he 
to hide a wide grin. Somethi 
iidden from the knowledge of 
Sadie prompted that smile. He 
chuckled once or twice the old 


mare pulled the high-wheeled 


along the valley road, and Sadie 


stared curiously { ) i 
boyish face. Rib n-the-Mo« 
helter in the paw t t es « 
noors Risin ts to t 
ind south are wa l Oif 
rorse and cro\ Lan ‘ 
purple heather \ t ( 
the country hes WwW, tl 
ea western } 1s 
oT ro 1 ht Tl t m 
road, until it fo ref 
tior 1 the wind of th 
chatched-roofed cott thin tl 
llaw 
The ma trotted q t < 
hat wind oad KK 
not h ( 
7 rettir ) 
Sadie,” 1 aid ectionat 
touching the animal with 
and I’m the only one wh 
her now She hai 
ld dear.” The vir] nodd 
Where the road is pant 1 by 
ent, tremulou bridge, 
hing his 


topped him by tou 
with a little glo 1 
‘Stop here a moment Billy, ar 
sten to the water 
High in the hills a 
pered, Glow of afterno 
* He fought to subdue the exultant note in his voice ine played on purpl 
in a way that delighted his mother “—p. 896 cast aad 
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olden gorse, and drew a sparkle here and 
there from the hurrying waters. ‘They could 
war the burble of the brook, the murmur 


of a lowland breeze in the reeds, and the 


niping of birds in rustling bushes rhey 
had stopped there before The spot was 


their own—a sacred trysting-place where 

youth’s eternal love was ple ged. 

’ They drove on slowly to an ivied inn 

shrinking back in somnolent seclusion from 
» march of progress. Beneath its thick 

hatched roof, so thick that it hung low 





ver the eaves, almost down to the windows 


ind darkened the rooms, they sat Im a 
rer at a small table, awaiting hot tea, 
oS, and toast Across the lowe: ~lopes 
of the heights they could see the pinky 
w of waning sunlight playing on the 
gorse 
“T love it,” Kinross said; “just look at 
Sadie”; and whilst she looked he cun- 
ningly slipped four jewelled rings upon 
hard wood table. He could not epress 
great laugh when she turned 
B-b-but B-Billy! she began, clasping 
r hands; and again he laughed 
‘B-b-b-but S-S-Sadie,”’ he mimi ked, 
rings are fo ou to choose from.” 
The girl was smiling, but there was a 
e of moisture in her eyes Kinross 
ew tomatoes in three small greenhouses, 
he was very poor She would marry 


\nd although she had not 

xpected an engagement ring, he would 
arly have liked one 

“Got ‘em on appro., Sadi It’s up to 

1 to choose one. 

Dear boy Why, you must have saved 
saved tor vea ‘ 


“Yes, I did. It was worth it.” 


sje 


With n the thatch-roofed church ot 
bble-in-the-Moor Sadie was married to 
ham Hunter Kinros They were mat 
d in the early afternoon to enable a 
tough train to be caught All the world 
Ribble-in-the-Moor shivered in the cold 
Teh until the twain came slowly down 
main aisle, dim Jit that murky. win 

da trom the glow of vellow. oil 


returned from hon@#moon to. the 


e resting it the immit of that 
v-] ‘ng stretch ~f land whereon stood 
three greenhouse facing south. Sadie 


lediately saw possibilities in the damp 





eai-arre ot land stretching towards the 
brook, 
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“Good for ducks,” she said; “they’d find 
most of their own fodder there. Bran and 





fishmeal is all they’d want from us, except 
when it was very cold. Buy a _ dozen. 
White Runners, I think; or Khaki Camp- 


bells. Both strains lay well through the 
winter. They'd serve the house and prob- 


ably bring in a little pin-money as well.” 

Sadie made a success of the ducks. She 
found they wanted more than “bran and 
fishmeal”; but her receptive mind grasped 
essential details rapidly. She made money. 
3red from the first batch, sold the duck- 
lings; bought eggs of heavier crossbreeds 
and reared edible ducklings for the early 
spring market. During the second year 
of the marria 


y 
> 


e she extended her industry 
to the full extent that the small piece of 


swampy grassland would endure. She 
jlaced all her small profits in a_ post 
office savings account. She watched it 


grow, ‘There was a new and urgent need 
for it. The tomatoes from the greenhouses 
did not bring returns as good as yore. 

Kinross ex- 
plained , “everybody, at Worthing, the Lea 
Valley, and even in the warm Channel 


They are cold houses,” 


Islands, are turning cold houses _ into 
heated ones I can’t afford the installation 
f a boiler and pipes. My crops are too 
late for the good prices.” 

She had something to tell him—he would 
have to know eventually. He became a 
little despondent when he _ realized the 
financial outlay it would mean. 

‘You must eo to a Hlome, Sadie,” he 
said. “We shall have a job to raise the 
money; but there is a little in our holiday 
fund | really do not need a holiday.” He 
had not had one for two years. Sadie 
knew it. She smiled with secret satis- 
faction, 

Dear Loy, we won't want that money. 
I have been putting shillings in the post 
tice for—for a—a long time now. Quite 
enough to pay for the Home. You—you 
see, l—er—I knew first 


<sse 
They called the boy Wallace. He was 


known at home and to the whole village 
vs “Waltie.” A strong child, grey eyed, 


given to quaint, half-formed smiles from 
his first month, he built himself a frame 
of big bones He was always active; 
almost a phase of perpetual motion in the 
incessant waving of chubby arms and 
sturdy legs They wauld place him in 
his cot near a window so that he could 
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stare out upon the waving trees during Kinross took his wife 
lays of rain; but alway e lived in a turned her towards him 
cheap little pram in a corner of the land st hard, Sadie, ( 
where the sun piay “d Ol im and the neat We lave the OVS | 
by greenhouse them here. The villa 
He had developed into a big boy of ood enough \nd I[ co 
three when Arthur was born, and was that He laughed bitte 
gazing out upon life wondering orbs 
at the age of six wi Iph was brought 





to the little cottage. 


Those were momentous day In the in 
reasing productiy tv or heated gwiasshouses ce t 1! lis Carne 
the backward P duce of the iid house ol tea to her eve 
had fallen more and more into obscurity would ve to eo. 
Kinross was receiving too manv_ returns was the boys wl 
irom his salesmen at a figure that little 
more than paid for the cost of growing 
and packing. A shadow fell upon his soul, 
tor he realized with increa ine bitterness WALLI m nto 
that they were reaching a decisive moment hn schoolbagz quietly 
n their lives At Ruibble-in-the-Moor he = characterist f hi 
could see only chaos ahead In a city the vibrant yiste 
there were pportunit wa » outstandin 
“Dad founded this little p e, Sadie alt e Wa 
h apology to the wre of associa of limb H mn 
tiuns wrapped about with 1 ' es of their low n-ch S 
halcyon days wa not convincing, nor methine in that fi 
could he kee pati n tifcatron out an attit i t it hit 
of his voice—“but I could neve ret much placidit I hie 


We must sell it The mon will alway in She loved 


be a stand-by. And then we can move into I id to » bef 
1 city. The bo are growing up, and I !—]’ve passed the 
want them to have the best education we lege He fought 
can give them at voice 
“Yes, Billy; the best. But what are vou lis mot =T4 
hiding? You haven't ld the place with tt mor Mr 


ovt telling me?” to Dad ae ’ 
oN >} but I have n 1 of three pounds ! 1 tt I 


ing lomato-grow r of purse And m t 


out.” th. rh. p nfe 
Sadie wa 
out upon a fair count ice Great day There wa t 


they had had there togethe \cross the ) 


levels she could faintly see the houette of “You ll got 
the ancient bridge. It was bathed in the red im « ort tv t 
t inset Kin } ‘ lle watched to We \ 
the thin shaft of ) irmo rreadit mot \ t 
itself, fanwise, a the ‘ evels and \ ’ 1 
dancin n &; eflect I e of littl 

tt ‘ vil “A }2 hy \\ } + t 
Wa p hin t t t ot vet t ( 
rassland tive d \ \\ 
the 1 ‘ | ‘ 1) \\ 

v1 { 

“Con ‘ « Y. 1 Ie ] 
nd a bottle n 



























lders, 


“but 


g for 
S not 


afford 
ifraid 
lance 
might 
nt to 
2 sin 
rush 
The 
s. It 


laced 


rT was 











‘nles, their bearing, and their up-bringing. 
«frankly told Kinross so. 
“Fine boys. \ credit to vou. All 


traight, all honest, all playing the game. 


} 





1 advise you to let Wallie go to college. 
He is not a brilliant scholar. Not a 
jundred per cent. bov; but he has a fine 
solidarity about his work. Thev all have. 
have ‘an idea that in 
mn all three will, in 
win that scholar 


Sadie talked it \ 
her husband when 
were alone 

“Te }l take twenty 
ds to fit him out 


‘You do quite enough 
Enough to ea 
e than the eternal 


of your husband 





Vithin two vears Arthut 
id also achieved that 
tinction He w more 
to sport it 
Ker when t i | 
on him { hi 
environinent \\ 
at. popularit » the 
tof play and within 
yrecincts of the oo] 
s His emastet 
woved of him just as 
ad LP DVOVe f the 
r brothe: lhere was 
th ne ve fin nad 
ght about bot y 
mM ¢ thin ( ( } \ 
1 at it est 


It was ine Vitabie that 
‘alph should go the wa 


his brother His in 

ect was the most vei 

tle of all thre He sped through 

tricate math mat where the othe twi 
floundered Ile Wa the be with 

His elevation t | \ the 
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tapis when Kinross was involved in an 
accident He tripped over a disused pipe 
fell face Presale through the side pS 
greenhouse. He was picked up streaming 
with blood, and unconscious. Little specks 
of glass were embedded 
in his head and face. 
He was operated upon, 


* She fell on her knees by her husband, 
sobs rending her body ""—p. 89 


When he returned to bis home he was 


blind. 


Sadie nevel ried in hi presence. Sut 
When she was alone the agony of her soul 


hook her body bi iined strength, and 
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she led him out into the garde n so that he 
could sit and feel the warmth of a genial 
sun 


“Ralph must go to college.’ he ordered, 


when he had pl ked up the shattered 

threads of his life; “his opportunity must 

not be spoiled bi ise of my infirmity 
‘Yes, he will go.’ Sadie humoured him 


‘But, Billy, argue as you will, I am going 


to find work Somethit n an office | 
am really quite wd at figures Why, oh 
why “~-she whispered t dire words in his 
Cal ‘did we ev: leave leat old Ribble 


in-the-Moor, Billy 


“We did the it th . little woman 
Don’t you tret for me. I still have some 
thing to live for, you know. There’s the 
bovs, and there’s you! That my sight 
should go is not so very strang« There 
are manv so afflicted rh s life, that 
is all.” 


se 





Merit in their three sons was reflected 
back upon the parent Because of it and 
the popularity of these b , Sadie was 
found employment in an oftice 

In the morning she rried down to 
prepare meals for her bo Ran back 
assist her blind husband in dressins 
Guided him to hi il it the breakfast 
table Cleared away the mnglomeration 
ot ockeryv, and left it aking ina la 


pan of water 


Ihe bovs lunched at college at midday 


but Sadie alwavs returned home She and 
Kinross messed togethe In the passing 
of da the earned to e that hour 
The chatted of the 4d that ‘ of a 
village in the moors nce tremulou 
bridy« an old Wo ld IVie l I 

Cho out t etn Ve pre Ww 
jewels ot ipp ntin Ki meoke 
an after-lunch pipe Smile horn of a 
warm optimism br tened t worried line 
in his ightless f ( And tte whet hi 
( rage prompted t nil tea 
would flow from Sadie’s eve ' e looked 
into hi larkened b gut of her te 
1h neve! knew 

alse thie vetane % — ed 
ip the crocke kK he 
and talking the wl he et i ped 
Ove wap ! B the ¢ ie . 1 
worn H hn ) ‘ ‘ 
“worn She yrepa 1 f t f 


) 1\ 
the table ret the kettle ‘ Phe in 
variably scraped t ther a few pence 


Ralph would scoot out to buy « 


tined 


5 


t 
to 


gratified 


the table 


There 
about t! 
courarc*s 
never let 
that—he 


And 


down, d 


n 
mat 
ban 


portant 


dizz 


wm 


} 
‘ 


\ 


nel 





f the Admiralty 


} 


Tont mtributed t 
their old home, and Sad 
old arm-cha Phe eld 
five when lurope v 
\rmas edon 

By October of igisa t 
Hunte ind Sadie Ki 
in othe nt re ment 
civen comm Ons 

Ill 
THE blind man wa it 
Sadie walked very q et 
hand she sped ab 
had not ome to hin t 
for comp ‘ She st 
that dire stillne ese 

f he reM Hh t 

1 the ‘i 

We sa ¢. wh 
vi t i ve | \ 

\\ Wall 

ar tortured mind lo 
{ teal she te on 

band ss rend ( 
“ t M mothe 

In ie silence 1 
the da 

Where w it Kit 

\t Cambra ID) n 
Oh B \ I n’t grud 
the intr but God 
oth t ) 

Wallie would die wi 
God od men Do ) 
‘ wa a ttle iD, he 
.S 1 ive to make i 
end him to college 

Sadie nodde Sh ( 
tl ngs he was he on! 


greet his mother’s 
eves when she looks 
wa alway a h 
ie §=6~house It was 
of Kinross that pl 
them have the « 
was blind! 
the world rolled 
bud ne polls 
estroyinge-and_ the 
Wallie was give 
the town Arth 
post in the it 
nt within the i 


yp 
+] 
m 
r 
\" 
t 
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Both Arthur and Ralph survived the war. 
They did not achieve distinction in the 
feld: but they served their country with 
the simple devotion to duty characteristi 
f thousands of Britishers 
returned to their old duties, and both went 


other They 


brilliantly ahead with their civilian careers. 
Kinross was troubled with severe pains 
Sadie, fear in her heart, pre 


The verdict 


n his head. 
iled on him to see a doctor. 

broke through her reserve. 

Something pressing on the brain. 

successful, but I 


} 


ubt it At the most, his life 


\n operation wight be 
might be 
Even then I doubt if he would 
= Almost 
whispered to her 
away as he is. His life 
r might only be that of a dotard.” 

hands She wanted 


longed. 
aculties. 


ve the use of his 
etter "—the words were 


to let him pas 


Sadie clenched het 


life. Even if he were a dotard, she 
nted him to live She sent for the 
vs. Kinross was examined by London 
specialists They were less pessimistic 
\fter a conference it was decided that an 


peration should be performed, 
“Can't vou hold out any hope?” 
sked 

Not much \ 
several splinters, are pressing on his 


n. Don’t hold out any 


Ralph 


splinter of e@lass, 


prob 


great hope to 


ir mother Phat would be a cruelty.” 


sje 
Arthur and Ralph~= went 
{ibble-in-the-Moor The 
stirred 


together to 
~omnolent vil 
bovhood memories Thev 

hed out their old home 

‘He wants a big price for it,’ said 
\rthur 

No matter, we're going to buy it up. 
Mother can retire here She will love it 
She has alwavs had a sneakine ache to 
me back. We must do that for her.” 
‘Yes; mother a great woman Do vou 
remember how she buckled to and worked 

us back in those 
Dad went blind 


college days when 


Yes It often hurts me to think of it 


‘his cottage will need a lot of renovation 


Make a point of having that wireless put 
I forgot to mention it to Spiers And 
there’s the matter of the White Runnet 
ks, too.” 
Yes: that really gs subtle. Dear old 


ther. How sh: ll love it 
“T have irdered the hospita uregeon to 
fep absolutely mum. Vil sneak 
fre with Dad When 


down 


mother 


comes up 
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the front path with you, I’ll guide Dad up 
the back. And when they meet, we’ll leave 
them.” An 
strings. 





ache tugged at their heart 
Arthur explained 
‘I intend to take mother for a 


We'll come this way by 


drive. 
er—by mistake. 
[ll suggest that it will be a good oppor- 
tunity to a peep at the old 
Mother will jump at it. She 
the money to 


have home. 


never had 
spare to come right down 
here.” 
“Dear old village,” said Ralph. 
sje 
inveigled his mother to the vil- 


Ribble-in-the-Moor At his sug- 
gestion, and with an inquisitive love born 


Arthur 
lage of 


of the davs of lone ago, she followed him 


into the cottage. 


‘You shouldn’t push through like that, 
Arthur,” she whispered; “the owners would 
object.’ 

‘Oh, no, they wouldn't, mother. You 
see,” he grinned, “I know them.” 


Sadie looked 
old rooms 
age 


“Hasn't it changed!” 
around the dear, familiar 
They have even got a wireless! 
garden. Sadie 
mother and 
son stared in astonishment at a very sur- 


They passed out into the 
looked about het and then 


’ 


prised man who was walking, unaided, 
Sadie 


sped to him 


up the path. He hurried forward. 


opened her arms. Then she 


In the glow of a midday sun they grasped 
each other in encircling arms. 

“Oh, Billy! Billy! Sadie could not 
recognize her voice “you can see! You 


ee 
Can See 


\rthur turned and re-entered the house 
lle met 


2 prt a surptise across you, 


Ralph 

too,” Ralph 

erinned, 
“But the doctors said his sigl 


ht could 


never Conmiy back.” 


Well, my worthy brother, our good 


friends— those equally worthy doctors—are 
not alwavs accurate in the august dic 
tums \nd the operation in this instance 
not only pulled Dad round, but restored 
his sight The one was yrrelated with 
thie tire 
sje 

Kinross stood by his wife, holding one 
small hand in his They looked ross the 
warm lands to an ancient, tremulous 


bridee; to vied inn Kinross 
spread out one 


“This is life,” he 


somnolent, 
hand 


said, 


Lofe ldebund othor 
E, VAUGHAN -SMITH 


HE only time I’m sorry I didn't For the parental egotism wl 


I < n 
marry is when [ meet a_ splendid demands, and the answering egotism on 
girl like that! iid the successful hildren’s part which obstinately de 
professional woman with a = sigh ‘I'd any claim, is a characteristic w 
have loved her to a da io] tel familie just as much as short t, or 
Her friend laughed Joan not much tendency to grow stout 
fun as a daughter,” she said. “Her mother 
simply doesn’t count with her.” Seems the Most Devoted of All 
It was true. Joan’s mother is considered During he hildren t 
a clever and charming woman by a large egotist mother, if built t 
circle of acquaintances, but her own seems the most devoted of | S 
daughter practically ignot eC} exclusively absor 1 in the int 
In films, the pathetic, abby, = little own nursery than a woman of 1 sym 
mother, neglected by he rilliant sons and pat! , however | 
jaughters, is a famili fie ure In real life po lv be 
shabby little women ometime reion What did vo ind \ 
triumphantly over the eart of their through that long ca 
children, while, as often as not, it is the For three-quart 
brilliant woman who the eft-behind about \ adorable tt 
mother. remainil quartet 
And } { i ) \ 
A Heart-breaking Disappointment the front ‘ 
“Children are a_heart-breaking disap to k. ‘Oh, b ie wa k 
pointment, Joan’s mother will tell you eetting on 
bitterly “Vou wear \ I f out for them The egotist mot 
when thev're mal en tre ‘ ldren 1 e ext Ss 
grown p the » ihe M i with t lon ‘ ire t i 
the least itituade t f ole 
It was in Imost the ne word that 1. MoO than } ( t 
Joan’s grandmother complained in the day who finds herself left behind es on 
when Joan’s mother was not a mother at It ‘ ‘ 
all, but merely i eb ou kdwardian tro n | 
da ehte Y ribi parate a perso 
Joan’s grandmother, be a Victorian, love f it \ 
of course expected he ildren to be etern more absorbing than the « ve for t 
ally grateful to het r the mere fact of not 
having heen born Joan’s mother probably I'm k of ea o M 
loes not quite venture to base her claim ame exclaim 1e egotist i 
on that exact ¢ 1, for sl knows t ) 4 
well what the inevit etort wo ld hye The ila. look it he y j 
It was, in fact, her own in the da when prise Wit t bein ; t 
lauchters were t y r for vote and feelir to words. it «t hor 
atchkeys and other t aken fo ribl id ified | » | 
granted But, ll the ame, he doc < wmdy else 
demand gratitude and devotion with as 
passionate an nsistence a her mother “Different” from Everybody Else 
before her did. Of yurse, her enthusiasm for her bright 
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makes 
on the 
j 


aenies 








ung Form Mistress is a more exciting 
feeling than her taken-for-granted affection 
r her mother; but, till that moment, she 
j always at the back of her mind felt 
ther to be “different” 
sc. By showing jealousy the mother has 


from everybody 


herself into competition with other 
ple, and in that competition § she is 
rtain to be worsted, for she 
s wantonly thrown away het 


eatest advantage—the child’s 


instinctive confidence in her 
sympathy. 
Mothers who are never too 
to listen with keen inter- 
st to anecdotes of adored 
Form Mistresses and wonder 
Head Girls, and who thrill 
f «hard-fought 
school matches, will neve1 
eally be left behind. They 
may be dowdy, 


th 


the story of 


plain, and 
onorant of much of the book- 
arming their offspring have 
juired; but the craving of 
outh—and, indeed, of human 





ture at all ages—for an 
1 always give 


ap 
em a great hold over then 


A Magnetic Personality 
Still, though this is already 
1, it is not quite vall that 
ght be. It falls short of the 
solute devotion which some 
tunate mothers receive from 


children even in the 


Sometimes this devotion 


to a magnetic personality 
outside eves th adored 
mother of a circle of sons and 


ighters may seem an ordin 
little body enough: but 

he family, 

magnetism is there—a gift 
I the fairies. for wl ho no eff tive recipe 
© supplied, though I have no doubt 
there are 


f 


t, for those inside 








t correspondence chools 
uch profess to teax h it! 
Without claiming to do that 
sible to point out certai 
4 just those mothers who most deserve 
de loved are ¢ pe lally 


. ‘ 
however, it 


) 


} 
1 mistake to 


prone, and which 
net - ' ; . 
yy més make them less valued by their 
a than they ought to be. 
he lecea mm; ] - 
. of thes. mistakes is a too humble 
ttitude of mind | 


e mother who thinks 
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LEFT-BEHIND MOTHERS 





that, though the girls and boys must have 
everything of the best, any old thing will 
do tor her, because “I’ve had my day,” 
seldom receives the loving gratitude from 
her children that her unselfishness deserves. 
Instead, they unconsciously form the habit 
of taking such a mother at her own low 
valuation. 





Flowers for Mother 


One mother, who discovered this with a 
shock, went out and got her hair marcel- 
waved. After all, 


there is something of the snob in nearly all 


} 


The effect was magical ! 


young people, and a mother whom one’s 
compeers admire is a much-prized asset. 


Too Humble 
There are other Ways besides too dowdy 
dress in which a mother may be too humble. 
“T don’t feel I can judge what girls can 
do nowadays,” 


} 


one delightful woman was 
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wont to remark. “It was all so different 
when | was young.” Consequently she 
allowed her brood of enterprising daughters 
to follow their own frequently unwise 
devices without eve ittempting a protest 

It was not in the least that she was lazy 
or unconscientious. It was simply that she 
was too humble to trust her own judg 
ment against that of her assertive young 
daughters. “I know I’m an old fogy,” 


she used to sav—and she meant it, too. 


Regarded as a Back Number 

It must be owned that if she Aad pro- 
tested at that time of day, it is much to 
be d yubted whether she could have carried 
her point with her wilful children. They 
loved her in a patronizing way; but they, 
too, had got thoroughly into the habit of 
regarding her as a back number. To that 
extent she was a left-behind mothe: 

If only she had kept firmly in her own 
mind, from the beginning, that if the old 
are not infallible, neithe ire the young, 
such a situation could never have arisen 
She would have realized that it was het 
duty as a mother to form reasoned opinions 
on present day customs, and to decide 
calmly which old-fashioned conventions can 
be safely discarded, and which becaus 
rooted in sound ethics, or in age-long 
human experience—can only be dropped at 
the pe ril of the next venerat n 

If, instead of being so dreadfully humble, 
she had discussed these matters with her 
girls in the broad-minded spirit of “Mar 
mee,” in “Litthe Women,” she might not 
only have saved them from makine some 
bad mistakes, but they would have thought 
much more of her than they did 


Running to Seed 
Some devoted mothers let themselves run 
to seed intellectually during their children’s 


infancy and childhood f th mple reason 
that they are toiling lard for them from 
morning till night a to eave themselves 
no time for reading r for tivating any 
interest outside the four walls of the home 
This is a great mistake to make Such a 
mother may be love 1 to the end, but she 
will be hopele- lv left behind 

Of course, it is difficult to take a very 
lively interest, ay, in politics, when one 


has 
selt 
Stil 


to 


] 


pape I 


mother 


Frau 


do he bulk 
as well as to 
ten minutes a 
readi 


tro 


ng would keep the busi 


of the hous WOT 


look afte1 


day of intel] 


m turning into a 


Follow an Independent Pursuit 


Later on, in years of greater 
mother ould make a point 
some independent pursuit of het 
should join the Operat Si 
stance, o1 t on the local comn 
political party in wh she 
earn to paint pots, or write 
Universitv Extension ( 

f she can. It does not much 
the particular line is, so long 
her natural bent, and is suth 
her an object in life indey 
family 

For no self-re pectin kuma 
to depend to Zest n lif ent 
crumbs that fall from the ( 
ot thers be thos rt 
The woman who dos lepe 
on husband and children, <hov 
to be left a widow, t 
into “Poor deat other 
which we should all pray 
A Spir:.tual Force 

Spirit ally, too he mot 
vate her inden, oth 
and her children he w 
a shrine of peace in the dept 
is the one to whom sons and 
tur mn the torms of I 

The deal nowad I 

1ildren t he pal I 
whether th 1 eal ) 
sible to be le ed kif 
easily have as slim a fi 

h nel 1 he id, ] it | 
twent mut fifty and twent ’ 
thin I m q lite the t 

if the lo, it to the ( 
who will pre it find 
ehind mothe 

B it, thougn Pp lship I i 
ble {! naship, W 

not The pother an have 

Increasin mea re provided 

to pay the price ! 
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CHAPTER IX 
Disturbing News 


THUNDERBOLT, falling in the 
little 


have created more con 


middle of the dinner-party, 
could hardly 
ternation in Camilla’s breast than her 
st’s quietly uttered words. 
What gave them added 
fact that he had = glanced 
ttering them, to make sure that the par- 
r-maid had left the 


rely giving voice to a casual opinion; it 


weight was the 
round before 


room He wasn't 





vas a serious rning which he was be 
towing upon het 

hat’s rather a startling thing to 
ay, surely?” 
Camilla heard her own voice peaking 


th 


is though it were the voice of a stranger. 
Ina dim sort of way she was surprised at 
almness Phere wasn't a scrap more 


\pression in it than a mi!d curiosity She 
realized afterwards that the shock of his 
ords had been so great that she had been 

little numbed; but she realized, 
something else 


also, 


One doesn't usually expenence that kind 
cute shock on hearing something un 
leasant about a casual ac 
et 


ter had 


ersel f, 


quaintance, Sr 
p 


unconsciously revealed Camilla 


In spite ot the precepts ol psycho 


nalysis, and the earnest introspection that 
nodern girl 


e ndulges in, she suffers 
nder a disadvant ige which seldom 
“red her grandmother Her grandmother 
lin love at first sight, and knew she'd 


it; she faced the fact without anv 


ham 


imlocution \s the savine goes, she 
Made no bones at all about it.’ But the 
Not to-day, with her pretty head 


ammed full of Platonism 
tual affinities,” « 


and “intel 


rects a complete skeleton 
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of misleading inferences; and it astonishes 
her very much when it falls to pieces with 
a soul-shaking clatter—as skeletons have a 
way ol doing 

Camilla had built her skeleton, and it 
had just collapsed; Sir Peter's well-inten- 
tioned inte had shattered it. 

‘It's one that I'm very to have to 
say,’ he answered gravely; “but 


rference 
SOTTY 
under 
the circumstances I feel bound to say it. 
Mind you, | haven’t seen Bassett fo years ; 
he may have altered in character, 
knowledge 


beyond 
but I can’t sav I’ve come across 
happened. As 
holds 


1 


that has 
a rule, the old saving 


many cases where 
good : ‘the 
boy is the father of the man 
‘You mean 
thing definitely 


aske 1 
perfectly cooked 


that you know of some 
against him?” Camilla 
in the same cool, level voice, The 


salmon cutlet which she 


was mechanically eating might 
a fried herring for all the flavour it con- 
veved to her *Someth ne that he did?” 
Sir Peter gesture that was almost 
impatient for so self-controlled a person. 
He was disliking in this affair 


have been 


made 


| 
his own part 


intensely It felt like stabbing a man in 
the back; it savoured even of personal 
animus, and the  broad-minded outlook 
which his profession had engendered had 


made him unusually free from such sent 
ments 
But what was one to do 


rotect her 


This girl had 


no guardians to p from unde- 


rable associate no one to 


assume anv 


authority over her. She was a friend of his 
mother’ his duty, as he saw it, was clear. 


She must at least be given a fait 
reluctantly, 


varning. 

“T'domuch rather,” he said 
‘that vou’d be content to take my word 
to drop the 
old mudheap ig very 
everybody.” 


for the fact that vou’d be wiser 
man Raking up an 


unpleasant for 
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Mrs. Rainham intervened. 





“Tn any case, we had better leave it for 
the moment,” she said quickly. “After din 


ner, when we are alone in the drawing 


room, we can discus: the thing more com 
fortably; though that,” she added, with a 
whimsically sympathetic glance at Camilla, 


‘is hardly the right word to use in con- 
nexion with such an uncomfortable subject 
The servant entered at that moment to 
remove the plates f the next course, and 
Sir Peter, accepting his mother’s dictum, 
began discussing a book which they had 


all read 


opposite views 


The other two hastily pronounced 


upon it, snatching at an 


excuse for brisk argument to tide them ovet 
an awkward interlude 

Camilla realized, as the meal progressed, 
that never had she seen Sir Peter to greater 
advantage. He was clearly laying himself 
cut to interest and please her; and, noting 
his easy ignoring of an awkward situation, 


listening to his crisp eloquence, she was 
g I | 


getting an inkling of the qualities which 
had made him so popular and brought him 
so swiftly along the road to succes 

Yet she was consciou nlv of relief- 


relief curiously mingled wit! 
the three of them finally adjourned to the 
drawing-room 

As they 


rossed the 
slipped her arm through het est’s with 


what was, for her 
demonstrativeness 
“My dear,” she murmured re retfully 
“Peter and I seem fated to thrust 
come warnings upon y i! And ther 


e: : 
nothing, as I know well, so annoving as to 


be ‘enlightened’ about peopl I t. it 
is I who fee) oblige 1 to yive uu a hint 
about the queer society w h Mr Vander 
lee is reported to keep ind now here's 
Peter spoiling your pleasure in another 
new acquaintance You'll begin to hate 
se 

Camilla forced a smile in answer 

“T shouldn’t be so unerateful. I hope 
she said. But the fact remained that when 


her hostess had betaken herself t. 


at the far end of the room. where she he gan 
plaving softly from men tches now 
( ) } y 1" f 

f one thin ow oOo t Camilla 


mental attitude towards Sj 


drew up a chair beside her. wa , at the 
least, defensive . 
He was quick to sense it 
wad suppose I'm on my trial now he 
said, with a whimsical smile twistine the 


lips Which were so ironical 


“for « 





] 


lefamation 





Want me to prove m 

Camilla nodded 

af please.’ 

*Cross-examine me, then, 
tone of resignation He lea 
elbow m his knee ind fi 
kis cigarette In t f 
li ht juare lean 
smoot mpassive n < 
work of line about 

-arce showed 

Camilla took him at 
halled her ideas in a brie 

“You knew Mr. Bassett 

In’t your he 
If he was pn 
more direct att 
how it I knew him whe 
with the Cressitor Capta 
in pupil lor land 
itor w voune Bassett’s 

‘Hi aunt ’ 

This time Camilla \\ 
very obviously shak S 
word Imost incred 

That rprise \\ 
neverthele Wvyndham ( 
law made a Wal { 
ate, ! solute Dod 
Yin match it wa I 

e knows what e Dek 
as I trace t 
back to Roger de L t, wv 
William the First’s hur 
ther train of Spa 
too mewhere, and it hasn't 
‘ ff-necked. Old Sir Ge 
disinherited daught 
have expr ted, and re ed 
iva But Mr Cre t 
voted to he te told me t 
in-law, th David B ett 
fellow, with an u 
sonality It was t 
that e wa ap] ited ¢t 1 
North ; Es nd, 
tarted to take pup 
11 vile nephew in to 
Good-looku lhe w 

Camilla drew a ’ 

So that exp) him 
mot Dek _ 
impr on f m 
It, e d at last \ 
paniar I in m, too H 
looks, at any ate 

“Pit didn’t take aft 
te Sir Pete omment 


mar- 


‘hen 
years 





>» Was 


uence 
n the 
ssitor 
rency, 


them. 


“His 
d her 
looks 
e the 
vIn 


harac- 








Camilla countered swiftly. “As far as 
-haracter goes, I never heard that there 
was anything wrong with the Bassetts.” 

“There was nothing wrong, apparently, 
with the Reverend David,’ her host ad 
mitted; “but there can hardly be any doubt 
that there was a pretty crooked streak in 
his son.” 

“You say ‘doubt.’ ’’ Camilla caught at the 
word. “Tell me ’—her voice was still level 
and self-controlled, but her restless fingers 
twisted and untwisted the thin gold chain, 
strung with chrysoprases, that hung from 
her neck—‘“is it a question of something 
which he actually did, or something that he 
was merely suspected ot doing 

Sir Peter answered her with an equal 
sravity. “I’m afraid the thing didn’t stop 
at suspicion,” he said. “There was a de- 
finite charge against him, and though . 
for one, would have given a good deal, for 
several reasons, to believe the boy was in- 
nocent, his defence simply didn’t hold 
water. Humanly speaking, one might say, 
there wasn’t any doubt; and, unfortunately, 
ne couldn’t look upon it as a momentary 
madness. There was fairly good proof that, 
voung as he was, it wasn’t his first venture 
n crooked dealing.” 

Camilla was silent. At the piano Mrs, 
Rainham was playing a little graceful air 
ff Debussy’s; Sir Peter’s glance rested on 
the slim fingers twisting and turning the 
chain, and then rose higher to study the 
downcast, troubled face. It was the first 
time he had found his mother’s young 
friend at all interesting. She was, it 
seemed, capable of a touch of genuine feel- 
ing, of an honest concern on the score of 
this man, whom she hardly knew, but had 
apparently found congenial. She stirred his 
interest, as it was stirred by any client who 
appealed to him with an emotion that 
wasn't wholly artificial 

It was as well, he told himself, that he 
had spoken. The thing had been taken in 
time,and no harm done. He didn’t suppose 
that this girl was, after all, any more cap- 
able of striking out a genuine line of her 
own than the rest of them. When her 
urlosity had been appeased, she would find 
some graceful way of dropping her new 
trend. 


The pity of it was that, havine gone so 


‘ar on the road to enlighten her, he couldn't 
refiner 

etuse to say any more Would she hold 
her tongue about it afterward Heaven 


! ‘ 
New that he had no wish to blacken a 


ee : x : 
tellow-man’ s reputation, to damn all. his 
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prospects in his own neighbourhood by the 
spreading of a story that had, to all inter.ts 
and purposes, been dead and decently 
buried cight years ago. 

He squared his shoulders and his jaw was 
set doggedly as he waited for her to speak. 
Presently she looked up. He had fancied 
that his professional experiences had made 
him immune to any surprises which human 
nature might spring upon him, but her next 
words found him utter!y unprepared. 
quietly. “It must have been very disagree- 
able for you; but if you really believe that 
something in Mr. Bassett’s past makes him 
an undesirable friend for me——” She 
hesitated 

“I'm afraid I do,” Sir Peter put in. 

“Then there’s nothing more to be said, 
is there?’ She made a little gesture as of 


Thank you for telling me,” she said 


one dismissing the, subject. “ Whatever he 
did was done before I knew him; it isn’t 
any concern of mine; and I think T would 
rather you didn’t tell me what it was.” 

Sir Peter could hardly believe his ears. 
She didn’t want further details? She was 
actually content to let it go at that? 

Amazing ! 

Mrs. Rainham, rapt in her music, had 
little idea that at the other end of the 
drawing-room Camilla had unconsciously 
just dealt a more effective blow than she 
herself had ever yet been able to deal 
against Sir Peter's bitter prejudice against 
the voune woman of to-day 

He had been reluctantly prepared to give 
her the information he had been quite sure 
that she would demand before she took any 
notice of his warning. In any case, one 
couldn't very well make a sweeping asser- 
tion against another man’s character unless 
one was prepared to support one’s state- 
ment by facts But he was intenselv re- 
lieved to be ~pared this last necessitv. 

There’s only one thing T should like to 
know "—Camilla qualified her decision on a 
sudden remembrance of Rosamond Cressi- 
tor’s photograph—“on what terms is M1 
Bassett with the Cressitors—with his uncle 


and aunt-—-now?” 


Sir Peter wasn’t able to tell her that. 
He had seen nothin of the Cressitors of late 
vears “T only know,” he added, “that 
Bassett’s parents are both dead, because 
Mr Cressitor was wearing mourning for 
her sister when I saw her last, and that was 
some vears ago. IT should imagine that he 
has gone completely out of their lives; and 


from what vou tel! me, he seems to have 
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reverted entirely to the class his father wasn’t there to state his own 
sprung from. On the whole, it was the fend himself 
wisest thing he could do He stands less Had | ase to state If so. yh: 











chance there of unning up against people ne been a :% face Mrs. Ra 
who might know that old story: and unde1 Camilla’s limp figure grey idenly 
the circumstances, as you are only ere on tense; her nds locked themse!y tigntly 
i visit, it shouldn’t be diffi t to avoid him togeth The question, put te 
more or less ntil vou oO \ woman ne lape evoked a a Ve that ur th 
smiled briefiv, “always understands how to is defence and self-reproach. It wasn’t fear 
dao that sort of thing w thout t being of M1 Rainham! Those tead omobre 
unnecessarily obvious.” grey eves weren't the eves of a coward: the 
Camilla nodded eid tragedy in them, but nothing ignoble 
Oh, yes, she could do it Gradually and It was just that he had dreaded ng his 
gracefully she could drop George Bassett, new friend, dreaded putting her to the ver 
and leave him scares aware of tl fact test which she had_ be throuch | this 
that he had been deliberate lropped evening 
Phen, even as the thought ed her mind, “And he s right,” ( I v pered 
iw realized swift that she couldn't do to herself “I've not me t t 
anvthine of the sort H t B tt | test \ ve Yesterda | t him 
nly a few davs ago, that if she didn’t wish enough to keep an assignat him 
to see anv more ot im atter Saturday, it ite t nicht, ind alone H lasn't 
wouldn’t be necess y to tell him ) she altered ! last night And it the man 
hadn't understood at the time, it " n of last ight whom I t ted a ed 
derstood now; and e knew why he had ves, liked tremendous] not tl boy of 
gone out of his wav, at the time, to avoid elent ea avo I don't el ( $s go 
Mrs. Rainham a rotten streak in hin , af eve id 
\ hot wave of shame and anger irged its been irnt out of n ced 
p in het It w atef t f' that ha about him st But lon’t 
Those moonl it wort ot uw eliey t eve existed ! be r id 
reckless, sentimental ‘ | take wh vehement She Ww nst 
with a man who, by jay ont, ulidnt ace ‘ ell inst Pete IR I t 
his former friends! crin it evidence ‘ of 
Hatet i] im ting 7 wh " t w nothin 
Camilla raged inward it herself. at Phere must we told f ve beer 
Ba ett, ind most of a I mast nial yryie te ( mistake 4 me t ¢] 
i Sir Pete Ra r ( ead Ww ext t 1 matance ( | t 
eld so wh nt ! este I \\ ) every \ man wit t r \ " 
ild look every ma t ‘ 1 dic t lid eve t doa ‘ t H 
eed the pity o1 in f incest ed out again the not t 
voman onl Tr " but a i iB { Just 
It id a vood d ( f t ow t fact it e ow ‘ 3 
that 8) t t . 3 t evenin t yhenw t more t ( t et 
managed to appe t ‘ er host nderment t meant re ince I 
ind rate i nad ar yle j nant t awa ot I t dl 
they usua I ! ‘ lt ‘ 1 ed horr« 
he was bei a Old Simon and forbe vay 
ome, through the ented ' , ' 1 fo t owl 
that e was able at last to emai , Wy, 7 ‘ oe im 
nd bod: en. « that most d : trans 
It w iver my ‘ Camilla t eal t } 1 ol 
who lay t wn _B ' ecard ; wit 
and re ved he np t ( She ' ture 
Imost w ed, t t t ‘ de \\ * thae 1 t ha 
Sir Peter tell her t t \ et i 
he knew that if ‘ le d << too n t t 
more 1e | ld do exact the ime She ‘ ‘ 
vas tortured | the a et t You 1 read that diffe t . } 
he had done nd yet I ! ( " ted to You micht iv ft t te ot 
Ing it put into words \ 1 the ma mself that dislike or resentn a, mad 
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it manifest!, 





ble for him to have 


disagreea 


any dealings with his neighbours, his 
meticulous honesty hadn’t allowed him 
even to take advantage of the very mild 


profit which Felicity’s straying hens might 
have afforded him 
And, after al 


such a poor judge of ch 


self—Camilla 

aracter? She hadn't 
been accustonied to think of herself as such 
Experience, so far, had taught her that her 


was she her 


instincts were very much to be relied on. 
In their lone evening talks she had fan 
cied herself to have gained an insight int 


| 


this man’s character; and ce 


had 1 


careless 


tain ! 
which she ead in it had seemed to 


how a standard of principle 


rather the reverse 


A light shone in one of the bedroom win- 


dows of the farm as the brougham passed 
by. But when it had put Camilla down 
it the gate ol the cottage and, turning, 


drove past once more on its wav home, the 


ight had gone out 


Bassett had kept awake to listen for 
Camilla’s return He had heard her clear 
sweet voice saying good night to the Rain 
hams’ old coachman, then the click of her 
light feet on the path next door, the sound 
of a door beine unlocked and {tly closed 





again, 


It 


was confoundedly ridiculous, as he 
realized, with a short laugh of bitter self 
m ckery, to feel that curious warm Ww 


at the very vuund of a girl’s vw 
footsteps Under the part lar circum 
-tances, it was tragically \ud Fo 
she was returning from dinner with Peter 
Rainham, and his own oft week’s 
tenancy of a fool’s paradise must come t 
n end. 
CHAPTER X 
Felicity-and a Burglar 

T that same hour, on the same night 

that the Rainham’s carriage dropped 

Camilla at Elm Pree Cottag: 


Felic ity, on the doorstep in Br 0k street, 
waved a vay farewell to the ends who had 
brought her back from the theatre 

She was wearin n ey f k of 
Camilla’s th was ti-t i ied and 
perfectly cut, and which ve he beaut 

r or im app priat et Het leek 
ere fl ved, and he ‘ i ) niled 
She wa 1 rad t nat 

‘ la iN i i ’ 
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Camilla had been right when she had pro- 


phesied that Felicity, in Lon 
flutter as gai 


ion 


F elicits had made quite 1 little sens tion 
in Camilia’s own set Her happy \ 

were bearing her, care-free and joy ve 
a field of new experiences: of men’s ad 
miration and women’s sympathetic friend 
liness. For when all is said and done 


the modern woman is the.o 


saws would make her out to | to admire 


and be kind to attractive and unspoilt 
young things of her own sex.) 


Only a week had passed since 





and Camilla had _ changed places But 
Felicity, who had exchanged a confined and 
monotonous existence for a much fu an 
freer one, was at present living almost « 
tirely on the surface of thin while 
Camilla, on the other hand, having ed 
herself in the wilds,” as Lady Montravers 
would have put it, was findi ! elf 1 
denly swept out of her smoot rippling 
shallows into a depth that tened he 
a little, and sobered h ve rite.) 
Camilla, slow ascending the little creak 
ne stall f kim Tree Cott i pre 
to conflicting emot rt v 
Felicit lightly mount t tairca 
ry tre tal ho ( 1 B y} St r wa 
l eal ) C10 it if i 
1 to be ilive nad t cw fl 
t to read earl 1 t ne 
eve the pit ire i that I t 
She id seen so m ind 
i w brief week, that t t t 
and re “ er own in ‘ 
ackir Dimly, perhap 
that where the ocia 1 
vent \ mcerned th < 
Jack too 
het ind ¢ t ta 
riet tire lux t the 
wa p yust t I t 
disappointed her which, a t in't 
1 lyse M t t it ( tance 
iad accepted her quite np! ( 
Kelthorpe friend ind se take 
tor granted that she wa 1 t \ 
of London expe ting her tt 
ourse to fall i wit the i I 
of the part ir set S d ve 
few w ied to di ( c 
from nythin but , & Pt s I t ol 
vies 1 th vas esp ] t e of 
the v yun re v xtt 
P it ne 1 dur 
| vere | t 
tlatter) ( t , 








muse her, but blandly refusing to believe 


that she really wanted them to talk what 
she herself would have described a 


“sense.” 
But it was merely the tiniest fly in the 


ointment of her satisfaction, and so tar 
Felicity had 
herself, 


She had been up very late the 


scarcely owned it, even to 
night be 
and to-day had been spent 
art gallery with Miss 
Piccadilly 
Gardens in the after- 


fore at a dance; 
loing a Bond Street 
Wilmot, followed by lunch at a 
restaurant and Kew 


noon, returning just in time to dress for 
an early dinner. Yet she wasn’t in the 


least tired or sleepy when she let herself 
nto the flat with her latchkey, and switched 
light to find a letter by the 


her on the hall table, 


n the electric 
Jate post waiting for 
beside the tumbler and jug of lemonade 
which Miss Wilmot had thoughtfully left 
out for her, 

Vilmy herself kept early hours as a rule, 
but her benevolent wings biooded in spirit 
over her charge, even when she herself was 
invisible. At every Felicity 


hour was un- 


btrusively made kindly 


thought that was 


aware of the 


being expended on _ her. 


\ll her minor expenses—buses, taxis, 
etcetera—were settled by Miss Wilmot, 
with a smiling decision that made discus- 
sion impossible. Camilla had left instruc 


tions that 
uest to be 
slender purse 


nder no circumstances was het 


allowed to dip into her own 


And now the hand 


writing on the envelope reminded Felicity 


sight of Camilla’s 


nce more, with a glow of gratitude and 
fection, that she owed all her present en- 
joyment to that enerous absentee. 


She took it up—it was a 
What could Camilla possibly find to write 
about, down at Barstead, that would fill 
sheets? Interested and curious, she 
ried the letter into the 
She felt just in the 
confidences: and t 


fat ¢ nvelope. 


drawing-room. 
mood for exchanging 
lette 
would be the 


read Camiulla’s 
and answer it straight away 
hext best thing to talking to her 
She flung off the 
that was Camill vs, 
lortably 


eep in 


vet cloak 
snuggled down com- 


jade sreen ve] 


into an and 


arm-chair, was 
a closely written reed \ h dealt 
exhaustively with Camilla’s d 
speculations about the 
Farm 

Felicity read it 
’ her friend's in 


soon 


overies and 


owner of Barstead 


with an indulgent smile 


irable imaginativeness. 


Camilla had always possessed the faculty 
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of extracting and mystery from 


the most unpromising material. 


romance 


In this instance, however, she certainly 
seemed to have some foundation to work 
upon. But Felicity’s smile, as she read 


on, merged into a faintly worried gravity, 
which became definite concern at the men- 
tion of that first moonlight walk. Surely 
that wasn’t very wise of Camilla! 

Reading on, she felt slightly relieved by 
the information that her friend was dining 
to-night with the new tenants of the Grange. 
They might help to switch her attention off 
her present indiscreet amusement. 
Felicity knew her Camilla. Volatile and 
impulsive, she easily detached—or so 
Felicity had found her in old days. She 
felt reassured by the thought that het 
friend’s next letter would probably be full 


rather 


was 


of the Rainhams and Barstead Grange, and 
of how she her dinner-party 
tactful warning 

Felicity’s had 
steadying element in their 


had enjoyed 
Still, a 
wouldn’t be out of place. 


there. word of 


alwavs been the 
friendship 


1 


She rose and went to the writing-table. 


While the urgency of it was fresh in her 


mind, she would write to Camilla and beg 


her to be ireful not to give a handle to 





village gossip, and to remember that any 

belated labourer or lurking poacher who 

happened to be a witness of those moon- 
PI 


light walks could start quite a lot of tire- 
some talk 

It had been about half-past eleven when 
Felicity 


, 
stroke of 


had arrived home. It was on the 


twelve when she addressed and 
ready for 
She paused a moment in the hall to 
and as 


Miss 


chime the 


stamped her letter, next day’s 
post. 
pou 
she drank it, the travelling clock in 
Wilmot’s started to 


hour There were only 


herself out some lemonade, 


bedro ym 
two bedrooms in 
was a service one, and she 


W ilmot’s 


room on the 
There was an 


the flat, which 
had to Miss 
wav to her own. 

stand beside the door, and the crook handle 
the folds of the 
was carrving over her arm, 


pass 
i 


umbrella- 


of a parasol caught in 


loak which she 
udden clatte 


1 1 
and made a among the other 


sticks and imbrellas, startling in the still 


moment, listening 
room to tell her 


nes¢ She paused for a 


for any sound inside the 
that its oc 


the noise, and me 


awakened by 
stood 


remaining strokes of 


upant had been 
-hanically, as she 
there, she counted the 
the clock 
Long aft 


looking back, that the 


’ 


rwards it seemed to her, on 


chiming of that clock 
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had represented the ringing up of the cur- 
tain upon a series of events that were to 
follow thick and fast upon it—events that 
were compounded of romance, of fantastical 
advent ire, and of breathles danger all 


mysteriously linked tog 


gether by an unseen 
Power, working towards a definite end 

Che clock stoppe i chiming The cur 
tain, although Felicity didn’t know it, had 
risen. At twelve o'clock on a t summer 
night the first of that apparently discon 
nected series of events was a eady staged 
And Fell ity opened her ow bedroom door 
and switched on—I had almost said the 
footlights Literal] it wi the pink 
shaded bulb that hung from the middle of 
the room 


It was a charming room, furnished more 


like a sitting-room than a bedroom Both 
the bedrooms in the litt flat were at 
ranged in that way 

rhe dining-room was a tiny ttle apart 
ment almost filled by its round oak table. 
and impossible to use an alternative to 
the drawing-room: and th Camilla and 
her chaperon often found it plea ter to 


be able to enterta 





1 thei pe i friends 
alone 
The dressing-table, when it wasn’t in use 
as such, became a writing bureau: the bed 
took on the appearance t 1 divan, the 
washing-stand was hidden by a screet \s 
Felicity entered the room ta evening there 
Wa nothir to tell ! ) that t wa 
slept in at night; for its present occupant, 
wing to the ! roy tt ‘ jua ter to 
which ie Wa i ist ed Wa Imma 
lately tidy No lothe were n iD t 
| ven eT hoe were t I t beh nd 
irtain that hur fron 1 shelf 
rh suggestion I tt m was fur 
the: a ted by i Ire ) \ na tt 
opened on to a little lee lled witl 
plants It was pen att moment, and 
Felicity wondered vaguel f Wilmy had 
been Watering the plant he he | thoucht he 
listinetly remembered hutting that pa 
ticular window etore he went t, for fea 
lest a prowling it ight leap from the 
roof on to the yal i | \ RS the room 
in he sence She losed that window 
now and locked it. oper yr the ther one 
wider at the top Phen e dropped hi 
cloak on a il ind w t a ' t the 
Lureau, intending to lift t desk flap from 
the sunk well that held b; p com] anal 
' . ae 
the rest of the t t D ) " nd 
so convert it mce more into a dre ns 
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A gilt-framed picture, which was 
with a mirror on the reverse side hun 
the wall lust above t Fel ty 
Camilla’ etter down, and took t f 
in both hands to turn it It ref é 
expects 1 angles of the room t tur 
tne rner by the bed wh the tle 
ing lamp stood, the mante!pue 
another mirror. over What 
etfect a double eflect prod 
What 

Felicity iddenly Ca nt ( ) 
That double reflection wa r 
currous; it showed her ymet S 
nme and terrifvin that for a se 
ier brain almost ceased to funct 
the blood be ran to I ind 
cat eeming 0 her ex ted f t 
erous, deafening, he n the st ( 
ib ve the treet 

From between the rt that 
I mm lat 5 rhe ell I 
tared a Tt 1 mat I 1 
een it plain furtive rowed 

niste with an nev 
one pa d cheek Almost « t ta 
had drawn bacl the t l 
slightly ove t lisappearat 

Mi inicall he epla t m¢ 
with fingers that ook a t 
untasten the fl bandeau fre ( 
Her t rht ° released I I t 
para 1 Were mn Ie 

1 Aurelar! 

HH \ ) had Ve bee t! 

\\ t t | \\ «at { t t I t 
roa ibitua musebreake \ 

the tenant of this flat 1 \ 

( and d laid pla 

In ‘ ist case, he would ive f 

ure to find rut ff m tne vant ot 
Oo where that jewe t 
the little ife that was m ( 

at the back ft the arve ‘ 

Ind duty a 1 wardrobe 

Had he had time to find et 

P ib] rt He om t ve 
e] nd the ¢ rtain whe ( rine 
aused by the rattlin f I 
" tand thereto it t 
‘ id read emoved the jewe fron 
ife, otherwise he would have ’ 
red « v through the w low 
obvio ] th wa ie ad I I 
thought vere workine now wit 
cl and rapidity towards t ( 
of how e was to vet out of t 

ve t m without nm 

picn She arelully t ed I 








looking in his 
direction, but in 
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every fibre of het f ye: ‘© 
she felt his pale, é. 
watching eyes 


gleaming through a 

hink in the cur 

tain, and knew he 

vas Watcalng every 

ovement. A flash 

f inspiration told 

her that her best i 
hance would lie in 
not attempting to 
eave the roo} 
tu ly dressed as she 
was now, 
Deliberately she 
ceeded to take 
ff her dress and 
y it on the bed 
then, hum 
ing a care 
C35 l itt | c 
tune, she 
rossed the 
om to the 
or. She 





had to Pass 
y the fateful 
ITtain to get 

it, burn 
Ing ly con 


lous of th 
ves that 
vatched het 4 
it her 





ves cal 
i 1 h I 
the 
rdeal, 
j Then, even 
} 


her hand rested 
n the door handle, 


da rin 2 ide a 
seized her. Why 
han] 
should she lea ( 


the field clear for 
{ulsman to plunder 
amilla dear, 
sfnerous = Camilla 
°f so ma n\ 
things that co ild 
Never be replaced, 
lor their <centi 
‘ental value 
alone ? B efo re 


help could be sum eels suddenly caught her breath. Drawn by 
hat double reflection was more than curious " Dewar mia 
911 
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moned 





y telephone, he might get clear 
away with his loot 

It has been said that rreat generals are 
not made but born; that the ability to plan 
out a 
tack 
nature’s gift as the nerve to take 
Felicity, 


her hot indignation on behalf of the 


campaign, to auncn a counter-at 


at a moment’s notice, is as much 
I 1 risk and 
see the 


gain beyond upborne by 


absent 
Camilla, saw her risks in that moment and 
took them. 

She ope ned the door and spoke 


clearly, 
raising her voice a little. 
“Miss Wilmot! May 
letter?” 
The sound of her own voice inc 
beating of her 


I come in and read 
you my 
reased the 
itself 
waited a 
moment, then repeated her request a little 


pulses, but the voice 
Was even and controlled She 


louder; a sleepy and incoherent murmur 


answered he thr ugh the close | door 


“All right . . .-—Felicity swiftly as 
sumed consent — then, “I won't be a 
moment, I'll just put on my dressing 


gown.” 

She turned back into the room. still hum 
ming her rather 
letter 


her dress from the bed, 


tuneless little air, pl ked 
up her from — the bureau, 
ind went traig 
drobe, every nerve strung to acute 

A quick glance owed her that 
the panel was still closed. The thief had 
been interrupted in time 


the war 
tension 


Felicity knew the way to 
Miss Wilmot had 


wished at any time 


pen both panel 
and safe: own her, in 


case sne 


to put her own 


money and jewellery away in it. The open 
press door hid her actions from her sinister 
Visitor He could only cue that she was 

nging up her dress, though he could see 
when she took down ber d: ins wn and 


put it on; she moved back a pace or two 


to make ire that he she 1 ( 
What he ouldn’t see ai 1 what she risked 
his guessing were those wift, noiseless 


manceuvres inside the press, begun after she 
up the dress and completed when 
closely 
about her. Inside the big pocket of that 
dressing-gown there now reposed the flat 


had hung 


her dressing-gown wi Wrapped 


leather case which held Camilla’ pear] 

necklace and the big emerald pendant, 
| Idine ring 
I 


e various smaller ca 


1, were slipped down it le the 
petticoat bodic Cold and 


hard, they lay against her soft skin and 


front of her 


wildly t lUMpINs heart 
The safe wa ed aga the panel 


door clo ed, and kel it Wa eda out of t! 


room with unhurried step and shut the do 


behind her. 

lo Miss Wilmot, sitting up in bed, blink 
ng sleepily and much bewildered, enter 
tempestuously a_ starry - eved, rimsor 
cheeked young goddess, who had _ just 


triumphantly manccuvred at least a th 


sand pounds’ worth of vot out of t 


clutches of one of lLondon’s most 


safe-breakers 


\ few breathless sentences put Wilh 


au fait with the situation She was out of 
bed in an instant, wrapping her dressit 
gown over the old-fashions 1 oO < 
stout longcloth, whose wristbands and yoke 
were chastely trimmed. wit Swiss er 
broidery 

\s good luck would have it, the teleph 
was in the drawing-room, and not in t 
hall where the burelar n t overhear 

“After we’ve rung up the pol I tl 
we'd better wait outside « the nd 
until they come,” Mi Wilmot pert 
nervously, as she ca t ) tchke 
and Felicity, tingling] nsci of t 
various leather cases disposed uncomfort 





ibly about her person, and with a vivid 
unple isant memory of that furt 
face, heartily concurred 
tiptoed across the wit rat 
reath, and no time was | 
up the nearest police station 

Not a 
room a 


se ( ond 


sound came from | 
stole throu t tor t 
closed the outside do 


behind them. he burglar wi 


they 


time and 


cither notselessly at work 


the hance given him to B 
pore ntly and before the 
expect it-—the front-d 
below, and on the sound they hurried 
Stairs 

Felicity reached the hall f t, 
idmitted the police before ‘ red that | 
Miss Wilmot wasn’t with her \\ 
her agitation and the novelt t 
run in loose-fitting bedroom ) 
tumbled and lost her fo t la 
flieht but one. She was sitting o1 t 
as the welcome blue uniforn reed upt 
her. and she held out her latchkey with a 
brave attempt at a smile; but her face we 
white as Felicity bent over he IT nster 
nation 

“Twisted my ankl Ne I 
on and how them! he 1 ped S Fel 
cit eluctantl ed on 

\ p \ tle from below 1 t 
is th t into the t flat it 
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room was empty, and through the french any other alarming thing as probable dur- 


windew, Wide open now, they heard the ing Felicity’s visit. 

whistle caught up and repeated some dis No; she couldn’t imagine amy further 
tance away. It seemed that the burglar, danger into which Felicity might run. But 
as seen at intervals from the street, had that was because the events which to-night 
hosen a line of escape that led over the foreshadowed were, luckily for her peace of 
adjoining roofs. mind, utterly beyond the scope of her 
The police clattered hastily downstairs wildest dreams. 


gain, leaving behind one of their number, 
who, together with Felicity, assisted poor 
Miss Wilm it upstall Het ankle was badly CHAPTER XI 


llen, but she made light of her injury. 





SW Felicity to the Rescue 


She wouldn’t have it attended to until she 





had limped round the flat and seen for N Monday Camilla’s jewels went to 
erself that nothing was missing Even the bank. The doctor—an old friend 

Felicity’s purse, with a couple of pound of the family—who had been called in 

notes in it and some silver, hadn't been on Sunday to see Miss Wilmot’s ankle, took 
iched them there himself. 

The thief had been out for higher game The burglar had not been caught; he had 
the safe inside the wardrobe had been got clean away on Saturday niegnAt; but in 
opened again : case any more of his fraternity should elect 

‘He got what he came after, then,” the to visit them, Miss Wilmot lost no time in 
policeman said, peering over Mi Wil ordering burglar alarms to be put on all 

t's shoulder at the empty sat the windows of the flat. 

“He did not,’ Felicity laug ied triumph “Paul Vanderlee wa right, she mused 
ntly. She produced her treasures and laid aloud, as she lav on the sofa on Sunday 
thm down on a table before his astonished morning and watched Felicity reopen her 
eyes as she gave him the first detailed etter to Camilla to add this latest piece 


unt of her night’s ad 


{ 
“Well, I’m blowed!) You've got a nerve. “Vanderlee? That's the artist, isn’t it?” 
' 








miss!” he told her admiringl, Felicit sked curiously She thought that 
And now that the thing was over, Feli he sounded though he might be rather 
ty was perhaps a little astonished at her more interestine as an individual than most 
elf; Miss Wilmot certainly w: of the men whom she had met in London 
Had Camilla been in question, Wilmy so far. 
vouldn’t have thought it so surprising Miss Wilmot biushed faintly red Her 
Camilla Was alway vearning alter adven nnocent deception in the matter of Mr. 
re; but it had never ome oOo alarming] Vanderles weigh ia Hite n her con- 
se to her, even in her Eastern travels, a science 
thad come to-night t» demure Felicity “Ves,” she said briefly Camilla’s only 
Would Camilla, for all her undoubted known him quite a short while; he’s called 
ick, have dealt with it so coolly and suc here once or twice I don’t know that I 
essfully? Mis Wilmot held a theory that juite approve ft h'm 
ner or later most people find the niche “To wish he’d call while I'm here,” Felli 
that suits them, even though for a while itv said 
May set them very far t: and Miss Wilmot hastily ineed the subject 
that if they never reached it, it w eC aust She had told) Vanderlee that Camilla 
ertain opportunitie or indicatio had wouldn't be back for a month at least; and 
fen unwisely or carefully ignored he wa omfortably sure that he would not 
Was It possible that th if te night all again during Cam la bsence It 
as the sort of situation Fe itv Dale had Was Just well Th tiresome accident 
€n born to ontend wit If poot Was going to make her Lutte as cicerone 
\ , a 
Miss Wilmot fervent] hoped that her and hoste rather difticult for the next ten 
large’s exceptional apacithe ror lealing cavs o1 ) The doct id vandaged her 
“ith it wouldn’t be tested again while she ankle and ordered complete rest; and all 
‘as staying in Brook Street At least, it rt yf little expeditions which she and 
‘asn't likely, she told herself thankful] . Felicity } | planned mis ht have to be 
that they would have two burelaries in ‘iven up 
Wuick succession; and she couldn't imagine Of course, Felicity could manage one or 
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two of these excursior ilone, though it 
wouldn't be as interesting as ing with a 
companion Qn Monday afternoon, for in 


Westmin- 


s wax efhgies 


had dé ded to 


famo 


the 
Abbey 
dead kings and queen 


stance, \ Visit 


ster and see the 


of 


I can quite well do that alone, Felicity 


Miss 


assured 


Wilmot now “It won’t be 
nearly as nice as going with vou, but it 
will be 1 cer tha om wit omeons who 

n't real interested iw t 1 want 


: ve 

Meanwhile, on Sunday, at M Wilmot’s 
suggestion, she had tel to one o 
ver new friends with an offer of the latte 
ticket for a sacred oncert t the \' bert 
Ha Phe friend was delighted, and afte 
Ww irds, at tea, at enthralle 1 by i detail ] 
account of the burglary 

Felicity had refused to di t durin 
the concert she took he m ( erioush 
Besides, she felt rathe s] if talking 
about her own part in the matter Both 
Wilmy, the po ice, and the t ad coin 
bined to regard her a on And 
alter all, so she to | ec! t Cc had on] 
done what seemed to ier obvi ] the 
y oht thin Gh, ] ms k pt hey 
he id, that wa i l. " j uld ee no 
reason why she s! ld ve expected 
to lose it, even th« had ee itter] 
unprepared 

Felicity wasn’t, by at n the kind 
of imaginative pe! I \ » dreams of 
dramatic happening She knew that bur 
laries oc urred, but he lad neve magined 
them taking place i ‘ nity 

In the ime w r 4 t treet 
accidents happened | t eve da i 
London, but le neve re t of being 
volved in. one Yet t ve ifte n 
whe n he eC! t ed t ‘ mad eve ee 
that cha notugr tent ‘ was to plur 

er int maz t ( i 
romantic mind could have \ ned, it t 
tne lape fa mot i ( < Che ea 
Embankment 

She 1d spent a most teresting afte 
noon in the old Ab nd oming out 
of it, had gone into a confectioner’s shop 
not far off, for t \ft the lur 
of the gleam , i ts timber-laden 
barge nd its f tt tea ts. drew 
her to walk { { tion of 
Chelsea And then t ( e rea 
lized what wa r lled 
itself before r t a ' t 
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i m 
t 4 
1 
ey 
lette 
n . 


t< 


t! 


» be almost as dangers 


ny uncivilized jungle 


open car came down 4 


ie =Embankment Its 





his hooter. and tw 
to cross the street at 
The third 1 flower _ 
basket of Ose went 1 
FOTZeous blaze or ¢ 
caught Fe tv's eve 
the road but tl 
1idden from the dri 
Xi wh 1 had pull . 
1 mminet of the 
\ iwned upon Fel 
a ister of t ) t | 
a crumpied eap t 
al n ox ‘ 
I the ’ id 7 
. a wf 
ta ng <« wn t t 
t ed 
f ide 
1a bie rt \ t 
i autho 
l Var 
it ed 
1 t n ‘ att + 
ill ate wit 1 pe ¢ 
ome m 
picked it up and 
nd Dumb writ 
} it. Ww le } t 
( 1 the price of ( 
w te je! H 
i in’ dumb | 
t ve 4 
Ort ee’d he 
t 2 a nce bas goa 
e leave er beat \ 
these street 
t oked t 
n wi ad tr 
flowers, and who 
ind and to 
He put it k to , 
Better t e er 
t ft }] 
} 1 
|W ' ‘ 
fetched 1 
rl } xz 
nt | sined 


us In their 











intervening shoulders, glimpsed a pale face 
that was rather unusually refined in type 
ra London flower-girl. 
yeard the doctor say to an inquirer: 
and bruised, but that, 
is the extent of the damage,” 
Between them, of tl} bv- 
anders got the girl to her feet: a pathetic 
foure, het shabby coat and skirt showing 


l 


to 
. 1 
she | 


Very badly shaken 
| fancy, 
he and 


one i1¢ 


the marks of her fall, the brim of her cheap, 
She 
her sup- 


nbecoming hat dusty and crumpled. 
swaved a littie as she leant against 


sorters and gave a smothered gasp of pain. 
Seeing that she was incapable of walking, 


the doctor picked her up in his arms. 
“Where do you live?” he asked her 


cently. 


She shook her he ad and looked helplessly 
Whereupon Felicity, still 


ding the basket, came forward. 


ip into his face 


‘She can’t hear you and she’s dumb,” 
she said, with a world of pity in her deep, 
soft voice. “Look !” She held out the 
late. “Perhaps she can write her address 
ere,” 

She put the slate intd the girl’s hand, 
and a grateful glance, eloquent with that 

rible vearnine cloquence of the voice- 
ss, rewarded her, as its owner scrawled 
ier address with shaky fingers—a by-street 


Road. 


“I'm going to drive you home,” 


pening off the Fulham 
the doc- 
lly and 


ied the movement of hi 


tor said, 


owly, 


speaking very carefu 


She wate 3 
ain that 
acknowledgment 


ps with strained and 
aint, 


$ owed 


attention, ag 





Pathetic sm le of 
that 


He carried 


she understood. 
her to the coupé and put her 
turned to Felicity 


ne 


n. Then he 
a 


S 


wonde: began, hesitating. 
le interrupted him impulsively 


“y 


would be glad to come with you and help 


“If I could be of any use,” she said, 


ou. She may have no one at home to do 
inything for her, and I know a little about 
hursing—first-aid, and that sort of thing.” 
“Just what I was going to ask you,” the 
woctor said briskly His observant, protes 
tonal eye had marked the quiet, unflurried 
vay In which she had come forward, and 
ler COMpassionate tone Her exceptional 


sood-looks were for once of no account in 
he eves of a bu man, well past his prime, 
ibsorbed in the demands of his profession. 
Yet he noticed them, subconsciously 

He noticed something else, too 

He had handed Felicity into the coupe 
and they were being driven rapidly in the 
lirection of the flower-girl’s home. His 
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arm was still supporting the deaf and dumb 
girl, who seemed to have relapsed into a 


semi-conscious condition, her eyes shut, 
her head lying limply back against his 
' ying : 
shoulder. 

Felicity, stting on her other side, with 
the flower-basket at her feet, was watching 


the pale, still face with a curious feeling of 


something familiar about it, some elusive 
suggestion. The doctor’s voice broke in 
upon her musings. 

“Curious, very,” he said, as though 


speaking to himself. She raised her eyes 


He 


to his, startled and uncomprehending. 
smiled. 


‘Il thought the likeness had struck you, 
too,” he said. “It’s extraordinary how one 
finds it in people who are complete stran- 
gers to each other. Odder still when they 
are brought together in such a dramatic 


fashion. 
almost, 


Do you know that this girl might 


under happier circumstances, be 


taken for your sister?” 


“Really?” But even before he had 
finished speaking, Felicity knew what it 
was that had been puzzling her. The fea- 
tures of the deaf and dumb girl were prac- 
tically a replica of those which greeted her 
every morning in her looking-glass. It was 
as th ugh she were gazing upon her own 
face, with all the vivid colour and expres- 
sion washed out of it. 

“Ves, [ do see it,” she said slowly. Her 


tone was 


unembarrassed. 


interested and surprised, but quite 
Though the past week had 


SD 


her realize own 
it 


it-consc1ous, 


beauty as she 


her ( 
hadn't 


made 
had 
tl 
Pity 
oby 


never done before, made her 
least 


I< 


in i se 


x the flower-girl’s affliction, for her 
and life, 
swamped that other realization that the fac« 
sti 


ous poverty hard quite 


the doctor had found 
to 


OupPe 


in which nga 


SO g 


likene hers was a lovely 


Phe ( 


drew un before a_ narrow, 


dingy house in a narrow mean street, where 


dirty children played on the doorsteps, and 


handbarrows and hawkers’ stalls almost 


encroached on to the littered pavements at 
its busier end 

\ slatternly looking woman opened the 
door and exclaimed volubly at the sight of 
hem. “Why, if it isn’t Ada Barnes!” she 


cried, with a gusto that was more than half 


pleasurable excitement. “Knocked down 


by a car, was she, the pore dear? Well, 
well!  Manv’s the time I says to Mrs, 
Barne ‘It’s tempting Providence,’ I says, 
‘that’s wot it is, to let that pore child into 
the street v ’erself, with all that crool 
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traffi let 
always alter a pretty face, al d all the bet 


alone the scoundrels that’s 


ter f there’s no tongue behind 
em back-chat,’ I avs 


’ 


She chattered breathlessly all the way up 





two steep flights of stairs a he led them 
to a tiny sitting-room, poorly furnished but 
scrupulously cle q mut of which a stil 
smaller bedroom opened These two rooms 


represented home to Ada Barn and her 
mother, 

Fhe latter, it 
worked for a big drapers in the 


seemed, was out She 
¢ Fulham 
Road, and she had gone to take back last 
week’s finished sewing She would be back 
soon, her landlady said; and meanwhile 
Felicity was glad that she had come. 

The landlady was well-meaning but in 
eficient. When the doctor | 


m one of the hard 


laid his burden 
, narrow beds and pro 
ceeded to make a more thorough investiga 
tion of her injuries, it was Felicity who ran 
downstairs with a list of bandage-~ and li 

ments for the chauffeur to fetch, and it was 
she also who heated water on a vas-ring, 
and bathed the angry abrasions on the girl’s 
knee and on the arm—which had shielded 


her face as she fell 


The patient recovered complete conscious 
ness dut neg the p! cet 1 I Ss. and het dumb 
elf-control under indlir which was 

yund to be painful was very pathetic The 
doctor repe ited his verdict that no bone 


were br ‘ken, but added that one knee was 
swollen and wrenched as we 
and that complete rest would be necessary 


or at least a week 


and will feel the effect or the hock for 
ome time,” he added 


The girl watched his face anxiously a 


TT spoke to Fe ty sive ould evident] 
grasp a ood deal that iid in he 
presence bi p-readu A i thre adisma 
in her eve wa ’ te In t Oo ttle 


ménage, to be out of work, ever 





time, was cieat a ) matte 

Felicity’s pity was intensified when th 
irl’s mother arrived hom t as the d 
tor wa wut to take h leparture 

\ tired, ( ed iT \ » had 
known better da is the savir with a 
care-worn face 1 a refined manner of 
peaking that one \ ld res have ex 
pected in the mot f a street flowe 
seiier. Her colourl face went even whit 
it sight of the litth Up ttered about 
‘ laughte bed But wed ve 
little agitation Life ad dealt so mam 


ard blows to Mrs. Barnes 
nol I less sheltered 
king solicitor clerk 
to be overwhelmed ' 
] « | Nn avo 
Felicity -taved on afte 
n She felt that Mr 
probably be id of some 
ifetv-valve fe ler rey 
ind e Wa ! t Bet 
found ersett n posse 
pat t Nistor Or the tw 
Fir-t, the lone illme al 
fate eaving them p 
sti le to get work: at 
wh 1 had lo vt | p Or \d 
lirection, handi apped ; 
since le birt The 
managed to oe 1 post as 
wn ( man eT had |] 
firm which pe tlized 
nents, and w . 2 
oO n ft he but {te 
e, her emplover | 
red to reduce the 
ca ind Ada ein 
mem De pT  9E. } id beer the 
t ( 
He p al disab 
ibly the wav of her ‘ 
with I F and aft 
f work ie had at 
mothe 0 swallow the p 
( pride nda iN ( 
he street 
M 13; ( ited thi 
t iT ‘ She tilt ne Vo 
irl iI a street | 
\\ wo ) t tne tt 
i¢ m eT id waS tal 
Ene . ch ei] 
w typist came to live i 
OUT od and the two 
{re ned toevethe 
\ fte \da had lost |} 
‘ ow tarted work 
e typist till made t 
et home W e% 
« \da iwked her wa 
But e or twice somet! 
her, and Ada had found he 
To-da the ime hit ha 
t IS resuit 
I've ilway hated ( 
moth iid n ‘ patie 
Bein it in all weathe 
ier feet | dav ton for 
t j I'd rat} rave d 
he h p that emp! \ I 


it 
t t 
] 
the 
Rp 
) s 
( 
j 
j ri 
r 
1 ¢ 
Il 
t 1) 


Hr 
n 
i 
the 
r 
] 
t 

















ar Mills 


Drawn by 
J. Dew 


The girl watched the doctor's face 


anxi r 3 
ously as he spoke to Felicity ™ 
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Ada’s work: she’s too slow for them. I’m 
a very good needlewoman, luckily for us 
both. And the cruel part of it is that this 
accident has happened just when she has 
been offered other work that would be 
easier and better paid, and now the poor 





child won’t be fit to take it, and the chance 
1s lost.” 

It was a truly depressing recital of mis 
fortune; and the stoical courage of this 
mother and daughter made Felicity feel, as 
she came out into the sordid little street 


ind hailed a passing taxi, that her own lot 
life hitherto had been 
ease and comfort. 

It first 
financial distress as 
city those 
humbler grade of living 


in 
ot 


a little paradise 
with acute 
suffered in 
sunk 


h 


was her encounter 
it 


who 


1s every 
to a 


fault 


big by have 


through no 
of their own. 

The of that furnished 
room in the dingy house haunted her at in 
tervals through 
hearted friends 


thought poorly 


an evening spent with light 
of Camilla’s, who had prob 


ably never penetrated into the Fulham 
Road locality, and would certainly have 
taken no interest in the lives of its inhabi 
tants. But Miss Wilmot, herself tied to the 


sofa, was full of pity and eagerness to help 
that untoward accident 
Under her directions Felicity routed out a 
selection of old novels and put them at th 
bottom of a basket filled with various deli 
invalid, 
she drove off 


other victim of an 
am 


cacies for the and after lunch 


next day n a taxi to visit the 
uninviting little house in 
the Fulham Road. 


She put on her piainest coat and skirt, 


3elsize Row, off 


and a little home-trimmed hat which she 
had never worn since arriving in Brook 


Street She felt that \ er borrowe 
plumes would be out of p ice on this o 
on; her innate delicacy ogested th 
the k he emphasized the difference | 
tween ( own position and that ft ne 
he was visiting, the bette This pl 
nother and daughter weren’t of the ty 
that welcomes charity or | . 
anyhow, Felicity wa t out to flutt 
beautiful wings th fter n 

So, in such fashion it was that fj 
dawned on the horizon of f ty 
a number of unblushing women 
to donned their most becom arme 
+ 2 Vain 

He was the owner of th h 
unwittingly caused all the tr ( nd 
Was unexpectedly shown up e volul 
landlady and ushered without cere 
to the bedroom, where Mrs, Barnes w 
stitchine busily, and Felicity wv rrar 
ing the flowers she had brought on a tal 
beside the invalid’s bed. 

“Tt’s the gentle man wot the ca o 
to that knocked vour girl down,” an1 
the landlady, with ungrammatica t 

Mr Barnes rose, and Felicity look« | 
to see a man of about forty, neit tall 
short, dark nor fair, but w ve 
strone cynical face that w t whe 
passport at a first ance to the interest 
both men and women w e  opini 
ounted for something 

Keen yet detached, itical yet tole 
his light eves swept the pé little ro 
lingered a brief moment <« Fi ty, 
came to rest on the invalid l with a 
den softening of the | it firr 
set lip 

“My name’s Rainham, said brisk 


{To be continued) 
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Sb ings that Matter 
by Rev ARTHUR PRINGLE 








KEEPING IN REPAIR 


MAN, sir, should keep his friendships 
in constant repair.” This, of course, 

is Dr. Johnson’s dictum; and he 
seldom said anything that goes more to the 
ot of a sane philosophy of life. Without 
some such prompting it would not occur to 
iost of us that, if we are to get the best 
out of any part ol life, it needs to be kept 
n constant repair. And keeping in repair 
means the opposite of drift and slackness 
and the happy-go-lucky attitude that is 
tent to let things take their course. It 
means, again, the eternal vigilance which 
sthe price not only of liberty but of every 


kind of life that is really worth while. 


Why the Days are Commonplace 


From Christ downwards, the masters of 


ving, in their several wavs, lay stress on 


5 
this *Watch,” Be on the alert.” “Keep 


awake,” is their constant exhortation It is 


so easy to see and be blind, to hear and be 
f—even, to all intents and purposes, 
be dead while we live his, in reality, 


sat the bottom of our complaint that the 
lays are commonplace and uneventtul; 
hat, as Bismarck used to say, they are not 
worth the trouble of dressing and undress- 
ny 
It would be idle to pretend that anything 
ve can do will entirely rub the = drab 
lement out of life; but the issue is with 

own mood and temper far more than 


we think. 
For example, to come back to Dr. John- 


son. On every hand you can find people 


ose lives are spoilt oO! mpoverished 
y neglect of the maxim I have quoted. 
Friendships have, tirst of all, to be made 


They will not come for the a king to men 


Who feel it is “too much fag” to stir from 
their own firesides or go half-way to meet 
ther people. Shyne and inertia must be 


vercome, and ociability must be de 


Werately cultivated if this enrichment is to 
de Ours, 
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Friendships Must be Kept in 
Repair 

But, no less obviously, having been made, 
friendships must be kept in repair—in other 
words, they must be fostered by personal 
touch and letters and the keen resourceful- 
ness that grudges no pains for so great a 
boon. For one friendship that is really 
worn out or is broken by misunderstanding, 
there are a hundred that just lapse because 
no trouble is taken to maintain them. We 
wake up one morning to find that they have 
slipped out of our lives; and only as time 
passes do we realize that something has 
tinally gone on which we used to depend fot 
strength and happiness. We have lost a 
comrade in the great battle, and have taken 
a step nearer loneliness. It is a big price 
to pay for allowing the drift-policy to 
vovern our life at one of its vital centres. 

Why do so many of us fail to learn this 
all-important lesson, that the best things in 
life will not take care of themselves, that 
they have to be looked after, kept in repair? 
\ll along the line we are suffering because 
of our refusal to recognize this. If it were 
not for this refusal, for instance, more than 
half the tragedies of marriage need never 
happen. What right have people to talk of 
the “failure”? of marriage when, after the 
inevitable fading of early passion, they have 
made no attempt .to develop and preserve 
anything more lasting? This supreme rela- 
tionship may be spoilt by people expecting 
too much as well as by their expecting too 
little. And they do expect too much when 
all the flowers in the garden are supposed 
to grow and maintain their beauty and 


fravrance of their own accord. 


The Trouble with Marriage 

To be “successful” in the truest sense, 
marriage means mutual thoughtfulness, 
give and take, and a common-sense deter 


mination on the part of each to foster all 


that is best in the other. To think that two 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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people can live together with honest affec- 
tion and goodwill, yet all the while be 
drifting away from each other! But so it 


ne elect 


to keep 


Sacred as it 1s, 


is: and all because they 


their relationship in repair. 


it depends on such humdrum things as 
courtesy and kindness and thoughtfulness; 
not least, on the refusal to be hurt or dis 
couraged by differences or misunderstand 
ings almost inevitable when two real in 
dividualities join forces 
Not an Undying Rapture ° 
Obvious as it would seem to be, it still 
needs emphasizing that marriage is not, and 
can never be, a sustained rapture that will 
take care of itself Not that the fire need 
ever go out; but if it is to burn with steadi 
ness and permanence t must be watched 
and constantly fed with lovalty and 
patience. It is an old and an odd mistake 
that the more sacred and spiritual anything 


less it depends iterial aids and 
common sense. The « 


Look at tl 


how swiftly and di licately the 


mm 


is nearer the 


truth lependence of the mind 


on the body ~ 





two interact. Think how many services and 
prayer meetings are spo led through clumsy 
arrangements or surroundings 
However beautiful r, it must have 
soil and nurture and prosaic care f it is to 
flourish And, until we learn all that th 

implies, Wwe hall continue to talk of mar 
riage as a problem ind \ 1 handl 
to those who would regard it as a dehat 
able convention Moreover, thousands of 
honourable, loval co ple \\ | >on tn nk 
ing they have made a “mistake,” when thei: 
happiness is only waiting t e stimulated 


a Wi 


by 
maxim 


? 
ipplicati 


Cannot Go On for Ever 


The literally tirrin tims in which 
we live are underlining 4 at every turn 
Whether we like rr not ire being 
compelled to recognize t toms and 
Institutions and_ be f nnot 0 on for 
ever as though nothing had | ened since 
their inception If thev are to be preserve | 
n any vitality and eff vene thev mu 
be periodically overhauled to it what 
points they show ms of And the 
more promptly and tl lv t done 
the more ire can we b pt rving the 
essential rood for vhic t ha tood 
Timidity or neglect in dealin with the 
form mav brine the pena of fatal nyur 
to the substance 


The best way of making this clear j 
take an example of central importance. 


S 








is from religion, and covers all that is 
moment in the Christian faith. \W hen, as 
now vigorously happening, certain forms of 
belief are challenged and repudiated, 
panic cry goes up that the faith jis 
danger, Indeed, many people are ready 
now to athrm with much confidence ¢} 
Christianity is in its last davs ind th 
religion itself can only survive in the gu 
of discredited superstititon 
Still Living 

What is our answer to that First, that 
precisely th ame thing ha en declare 
time after time from the earliest vears 
Christianity. It would puzzle t m 
erudite historian to ¢ ympute nan 
tim our faith has been sentenc de 
Ne Vercne le 5, t st ll lve \\ W 
goin I IS What eV Ty a I \ 
way and degree, has experienced Uns ttle 
ment and what often looks like fatal chang 
frighten the undiscernin n ) t 
th up their hands in desp Yet, sor 
how, faith surviv WI) Dr. T. R 
(,lover says, man neural lee 
so that must p ) ind q nd 
far as may be, unde ind yi 
irabls ol su an h me t 
deen fn find an \ 

\ft i e heart | ts 1 

But, true as th t will 1 y itse 
nsu he ervation of t Het 

. ist fall back pon T : I 

mani! I repa If we ! t 

iin vital and whole rte n ( 
ind Christ and the Bibl nd every I 
t t depend yn c. t I 
keepin r rel m in repa We 1 
realize that con ‘ ' f } 
ot nspira n tha fitted the l KR 6 
earlier time ynot ft \ Ww 
rut and ive vut wn t n T t 

nothis f it but to clothe t 

f our fa n new garmen To tak 
St. Paul mil ve | t 
earthen ve e] and 1 M 
eart n Ve ] . to b } T becon 
oo yle te 
Keeping Religion in Repair 

What is there int to disturb the fa 
f any sensible person? On t contra! 
mee tart keeping ( n in re} 
ind \ iw Il be iston la t n , : 
lappine ind enrichment that will re 
\ll new truth, ever I very 


to 
It 














science, progress and enlarged knowledge 
from whatever source, will be welcomed not 
only without fear but with eager gratitude ; 
for vou will know that, instead of d stroy- 
ne vour faith, they are keeping it in strong, 
‘althy repair. So clear would this seem 
t , so obviously in keeping with the 
spirit of Christ and of the New Testament, 
the wonder is that any should hesitate to 
make it wholeheartedly part of their re 
vious practice. 

Turning to the ordering of our own 
lividual lives, we cannot tell ourselves 
too plainly that we have to do our own 
rood lett ng things take 


eir course, as though at sixty we can do 


repairs. It is no 


think the same as when we were thirty. 
is a hygienic platitude that, so far as his 
wdy is concerned, a man is wise to ovet 
aul himself periodically and adapt his 
iabits and forms of exercise to the changed 
ynditions. 


Why Drift ? 


And the same applies mentally WI 
pI 1) 

ild we let ourselves drift as though the 

nd, with all its intricate machinery, can 


ufely be left to go on from vear to vear in 


same old way If we want to retain 


minds young and alert, we must keep 
em in repair, give them plenty to do, and 
nstantly introduce them to fresh ideas 


nd larger outlooks \ fossilized mind is 
tragedy In any case; but the most 
gic part of it that t need never have 


One of the t problems that, in vary- 
ne devree, fac most of uf? in this con 
n is presented mur da work We 

ve to earn our living, and that means 
t, for th ea part of e day, we 
ist concentrate on our “job,” whatever: it 
ppens to be Pin for other things ha 
M snatched and, in. the tress of 
sent-day competition, anythine that does 


ear upon our work is apt to go by the 


ird, or at Cast Lo De driven nto a very 
te corner 
Chis is another way of -avine that a large 
t of our lividuality , most of the 
me, out of action Facultic and possi 
ues becom atrophied from heer in 
tion; one b e of us des because we 
ve found nothing for it to do. Here, once 


fain, Dr. Johnson comes to our. rescue. 


must keep 1 Ive n repair not 
rely the perpetuall tiv money 
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hard-driven people. But it can be done, 
and it is worth any amount of trouble. 
The proof that it can be done is in the 
fact that on every side so many are actually 
doing it. Somehow they wake time for the 
things that matter, and contrive to read and 
think and keep their souls alive, maintain- 
ing a breadth of outlook that means the fine 
conquest of narrow circumstances and un- 
ple like that are 
an inspiring example of humanity at. its 


promising drudgery. Peo 
best, and they show the way to us all. 


On the Look Out 


Above all—and, of course, affecting 
everything else—there is the keeping of 
ourselves in moral repair. Unless we are 
sharply on the look out, our early ambi 
tions become tarnished and our first en- 
thusiasms fade away. As Arnold Bennett 
says, “Ideals die when our backs are 
turned”: quietly, imperceptibly, when we 
are not looking. That is why many a man 
who gets safely through the hot years of 
youth succumbs to the subtler perils of a 
stodgy middle age. It is so fatally easy to 
lose our moral freshness and sensitiveness, 
and then anything may happen. The only 
safeguard is to keep a sharp look out on 
ourselves, morally to overhaul ourselves 
with a regular scruple that will fasten on 
anv tendency to slackness. So shall we 
keep ourselves in repair and fulfil Mere 
dith’s word: “Plod and keep the passion 
fresh So 
The Quotation 

Tt is of all 


things the most melancholy 
to watch the moral clouding over of life's 





veil stealing 
over the artless look; to notice how the 
earnest Coine he gins to leave the VOICE, an 7 
every worthy enthusiasm dies away into im 


difference; how it comes to he thought a 


1 S 





fine thine to speak coolly of what is odious 
for its vice and critically of what is awful 


d 


for its beauty TAMES MARTINEAU 


<sSe 
THE PRAYER. 


W E pray for the vigilant mind and the 
eager heert, and for a life that keeps 


itself voung because it feeds on the manna that 
is new everv morning. Let not the vears steal 
our freshness, neither let us lose any of our 
treasure because the fire within us has ceased 
to burn. ‘Thus mav we so pass through things 
temvoral that we finally lose not the things 
eternal, 












i 
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} 
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Dr. F. B. Meyer at the Reading-desk of Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road 
Note the American and British Flags. 

















The “‘Glorious Fourth’? %° “ble Jubiees 


and a London Church 


By 
Harry Cooper 


How the “ Stars and Stripes” appear on Christ Church Steeple, and how 
“The Ring” at Blackfriars originated, are but two of the remarkable facts 
connected with the historic Fourth of July. 


HE fourth of July is the birthday of 
the United States of America. 

This year the United States is 150 
years old, and so the day will be celebrated 
with special rejoicing. But while our Ameri- 
can cousins are letting off their fireworks 
there will be a rather ditierent kind of cele- 
bration in our own Westminster Bridge 
Road, and that also will take place under 
the Stars and Stripes. In the one case it 
is an event of 150 years ago that will be 
commemorated, in the other case an event 
of fifty years ago. But of that, as the 
novelists say, More anon. 


The Declaration of Independence 

It was on July 4, 1776, that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was promulgated 
Possibly listeners-in may catch some echo 
of the tremendous noise with which America 
greets her glorious anniversary. The bells 
are rung, guns are fired, fireworks are let 
off in every town and village from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. \ salute is 
fred at sunrise, noon, and sunset from 
every fort and man-of-war. There are 
patriotic processions and solemn. orations 
and enthusiastic banquets, and at night the 
whole country blazes with bonfires and 
rockets and Roman candles and Chinese 
trackers. As dusk creeps on, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, America becomes 
one great whizz-bang. The fifth of Novem- 
ber in England is as quict as a graveyard 
compared with the fourth of July in New 
York, Boston o1 Philadelphia. . 

The American people the day after count 
up the casualties and deplore the danger of 
teckless fireworks to life and limb. But 
the great national festival persists, as it 
was always intended that it should. The 
second President of the Republic, John 
Adams, on the day on which the De lara- 
tion of Independence was signed, wrote to 
his wife that the day ought to be solemnized 
with pomp and parade 


be shows, games, sports, 


“There ought to 


guns, bells, bon 


fires, and illuminations, from one end of this 
continent to the other, from this time forth 
for evermore.” America has obeyed this 
patriarchal injunction, and when John 
Adams was dying, just fifty years later to 
the very day, his features were lightened 
with a smile because he heard the familiar 
racket of the “ Fourth.” 

That immortal State paper was the birth 
certificate of a people. It meant that a 
new nation, “free, sovereign, and inde 
pendent,” had marched upon the world’s 
stage. Henceforth the British flag waved 
no longer over thirteen colonies, but in- 
stead there was a flag with thirteen white 
stars (now there are forty-six) on a blue 
field, and thirteen stripes alternately red 
and white. 

No doubt in the early celebrations of In- 
dependence Day there was a note of triumph 
and exultation, but that has long since 
passed away, and to-day, no matter how 


high a note at which the rejoicing of the 


“Fourth” is pitched, it brings no mortifica- 
tion to the British peopl In the old time 
what took place in 1776 was regarded as 


the casting off of the yoke of a tyrant, now 
it is thought of rather as the departure of 
the grown-up daughter from her mother’s 
house. 


The Building of Christ Church 

Now we are going to “switch over,” as 
they say on the wireless, from a national 
festival to a local one, and yet the two are 
closely related. The famous cathedral-like 
edifice of Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road, was opened for public wor- 
ship on Independence Day, 1876, and many 
interesting connexions of this church with 
America are being recalled. It is the only 
church in Europe which embodies the 
Stars and Stripes in its architecture Its 
beautiful spire has the Stars and Stripes 
wrought into the stonework, and the British 
lion and the American eagle together adorn 
the angles of the tower below. It is called 
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the Lincoln after the 
President, and there is in it a Washington 





martyred 


Tower, 


Room, named after the father of his 
country. Its foundation-stone also was laid 
by the American ambassador of the time. 


Within the church are two flags, the British 
and the American, hanging 
sign of unity in heart and worship, and 
prayers are offered not only for King George 
but for the President of the United States. 


together as a 


The American Connexion 

The reason for this American connexion 
Christ Church 1s The 
church which worships there is much older 
than the building. It has a history extend- 
ing right back to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Its third New 
man Hall, who is still remembered by many 
as a man of rare character and piety. New- 
man Hall took a large share in allaying the 
bitter feeling towards England which arose 
in America at the conclusion of 
the Civil War. The North believed 


with interesting. 


minister was Dr. 


that England had supported the 
South and slavery, though the 
feeling was softened a little by 
the generous emction which swept \ 


New 


supported the 


kngland when Line!n died 
man Hali, who had 


cause of the North throughout, set 
himself to show America that the 
better mind of England was in 


ympathy with the riehteous 
In America he made 
friendships, and 


cause, 
manv clos¢ 


consequently, 





when his people at home 
to build a new church early in the 
seventies, one-half of the cost of the Lincoln 
Tower was subscribed in 


determined 


\merica. 


Once Chapel, Now Boxing Ring 

The mother chapel of this 
Noncontormity,” as it is 
stood—in its shell it 


quarters of a mile 


“cathedral ot 
sometimes called. 
still stands—thre: 
away. Walk 
through the thoroughfare whicl 
as the New shall come out on 


the Blackfriars Road, opposite to an ugly 


with me 
1 Is know! 


Cut, and we 


round building, now given up to boxing ex 
“The Ring.” It 
has truly come down in the world—buildings 
as well as people often do that—but a hun 


hibitions, and known as 


dred years ago this building was a great 
preaching place, and its walls thundered 
with the eloquence of one of t 


pulpit figures of his time. 


le greatest 
Its minister for 
half a century was the vigorous and eccen- 


tric Rowland Hill. The cl 








built for him, and he made it octagonal, 
as he said, to prevent the devil from 
retting into anv of the corners. 
Different and Yet Similar 

Chere could hardly be two buildings 
more different at first glance than 
Surrey Chapel and its daughter a 
streets away. Christ Church is a fi 
Gothic structure, while Surrey reminds 
ne of nothing so much as a found! 
But if you look caref ouw fir 
there is this much resemblance betwe 





Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road 
924 

















Interior of Christ Church from 


e two, that they are both of them round 
wildings. 

Newman Hall once explained how the first 
conception of the building of Christ Church 
me to him. had 
taken great interest in architecture, especi- 
ally in the Gothic style. At the same time 
he Was anxious to recall the shape of “Old 
Surrey,” where he had ministered fon 
years, 


From his bovhood he 


many 
; with these ideas in 
his mind, he sat down in front of a sheet of 
paper, made eight marks to represent so many 


two 


One day ‘ 


large columns, then two smaller marks to re- 
present two smaller columns 
west window, and two 
to represent columns over the 
the east window. Thus he produced the 
have and two tran epts. When Sir Gilbert 
Scott saw this rough sketch he said, “You 
got that from Ely, the only English cathe 
dral with an octagonal centre?” “No,” 
said Newman Hall, “TI have never seen Ely. 
The plan came from Surrey Chapel.” 


towards the 
marks 


( han e] to 


other smalle1 


Rowland Hill 
, Sevtand Hill, who made Surrey Chapel 
amous, was a clergyman of the Church of 


England, but he was also a man of 


ereat 
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the gallery 


evangelical zeal who chafed at the limita- 
tions imposed upon him by ordination, and 
he had the same love for field preaching 
as Wesley Whitefield. He 
dress twenty thousand people at a time on 
Kennington Common. In his own Surrey 
Chapel, which was built for him in 
when it was felt that his metropolitan minis- 
try should become more settled, he welcomed 
both Church of England and Nonconformist 
ministers to his pulpit. 


and would ad- 


1783, 


Christ Church has continued the inter 
denominational — tradition. It is not a 
church attached to the Congregational 


think it is. 
though the 


body, though many Nor is it a 
Baptist church, (Dr. 
F. B. Mever), with whom it is associated in 
the minds of this generation, is a Baptist. 
Nor is it Methodist, nor Presbyterian, nor 
Anglican. Its ministers may be « hosen from 
any of the 


Christendom, but 
during thei 


thei personal influence to attach the mis 
Christ Church 


minister 


churches of 


charge they must not exert 


sionarv or other interests of 
to the particular communion to which they 
And Christ Church is 
the inheritor of “Old Surrey ” in 


From Surrey Chapel thirteen 


happen to belong 
many 


other wavs. 
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Sunday-schools worked, with three 
thousand scholars, and a number of these 
chools are still in existence and closely 
with Christ Church. 





were 


connected 


A Witty Preacher 

Rowland Hill was a man of outstanding 
character and wit. Innumerable stories, 
some of them, of course, apo ryphal, are 
told of him. Once he went down to preach 
at the docks at Wapping. “I to 
preach,” he declared, “to great, to notorious, 
Observing 


am come 


to sinners.” a 


Wapping 


yes, 





in his pulpit than an Antinomian.* He w 
a for vaccination, 


vaccinated infants after his services. 


a 
protagonist 


great and 


When this picturesque and fervent , 
preacher died, he was buried beneath t 
pulpit of Surrey Chapel, but after Christ 
Church was opened the people, whose fath 
had sat under Rowland Hill, determined ¢ 
take his body with them. Special per 
sion was granted by the Home Secret 


and at three o'clock one morning the era 





was opened and the coffin f the ere 

preacher who had died nearly fifty yx 
before wa tak 
thro gh tl ese 
strect " id ut 
the pav ) 
the t I r 4 
Ch HH 1 
pit 
Chur too, as we 
is Oo} pe ck 
lating ret is tir 
( ( } 
Ortraits of him, 
1 grandfathe cl 


An Apostolical 











Succession 
Next t S 
ime | SI 
WW > was x 
Dower »f Y' 
Dr. F. B. Meyer (left) and Dr. Poole (centre) entertain :, a 
guests in the Livingstone Room, Christ Church. : a. j pote 
Che tea-pot and ser “ nally the property of Rowland Hill ane ; is f 
1 1 the ©) Surrey Chap (on the table is a cross made of wood m Uh : sca 
th re rw h heart of Livingston buried In 1834 me New! 
Hall to ntinue 
number of people min to chapel to iccession, and it was d I 
escape the rain, he remarked that he had that Christ Church was b t < 
heard of religion bei t cloak, but he had Newman Hall himself climbing to t 
never heard of it bein ide an umbrella of the tower to lav the final stone, 
before. Some Eton holars in his com- wards preachin the fi ermon, based 
pany were protesting against the use of the the l motto, “Christ 11], and in all 
aspirate, To me,” said Rowland Hill, Newman Hall, who had tered 
“the letter ‘h’ is n t aluable, for if it Surrey for over twet ears, Iniste 
were taken awa hould be ‘ill’ all the Christ Church for nearly twenty Jj 
days of 1 life Some es others got the 1 ‘ Then, in 1892, came F. B. Me 
better of him in a battle of wit One dav who remained in cha e of the hurch 
in New Cut he came upon a brewer's drayman 1921 (save for an inte il of six years), al 
using bad language. “My man,” said he, since 192! has been minister emeritus Ri 
“T shall appear one day as a witness against as this church already was in timony af 
you.” “Very like ly,” rejoined the offends ‘, tradition, he has made it 1 he till H 
“the biggest rogues always turn King’s 
aid ” . ’ . *One who profe the doctrine that 
evidence He had fierce antagonisms, and are freed from the moral law of the Old Testz 
declared that he would rather have the devil + oll ty cps pee 
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intly personality, 
pulpit eloquence, 

unremitting 
his audacity 





spiritual entel 
ises found jn Christ 
Church their fitting 
ere. Few preach 
in our generation 
ave united such deep 
itua] teaching with 
vigour in attack 
social! evils. He 

as not content to 
make Christ Church a 
eachin centre; it 


“4 





ecame the home of 








organization 


help and uplitt, 


“uP ew 





therhood and sister “5 + ie 2 
7 are My moore ag 
atl Fee a | 
rhe neighbourhs From Church to Boxing Ring 
h the church 1 The interior of the old Surrey Chapel at the present day. 








| workers describe as difficult. But Dr. juncture in the church’s history, when it 
Meyer set himself to a moral cleansing of looks back for fifty years to its foundation, 
streets, and as a result of his efforts that it should have an American as its 
and vice retreated, and rowdy minister. 
very ten to ( iN sons 
ls, whose high spirits might in Where the Stones are Eloquent 
idings have led them into various The very stones of Christ Church are 
ls of wickedne the original Hooligan eloquent. Thus the eight beautiful pillar: 
me from this neighbourhood to give anew which form so essential a part of the church 
td to the language—were brought with architecture were each given by the repre 
the walls of Christ Church at 1 thei hereies entatives of some family connected with 
lirected into happy and healt! hanne both Surrey Chapel and the present build- 
rhe tradition ot the ) 1 The porta the nave were 
re now being splendidly sustained erected in ‘afl tlona memory o 
Dr. W ( Poole, and Jame Sherman, th n ter whe 
Is to” othe nterest at tl followed Rowland [ill at) Surrey 





Tn ee | rials eo 
vcine + by oes aad a1 «totes MMe: ak ge eS, Seed 
The Ringe, Blackfriars Road 


v iv, baw fort 
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and ide by side with the gifts of the bark of the moula tree unde 
those who have passed on are the offerings heart of David Livingstone lies 


of their children and grandchildren in the Chitamboa village in central Af 





shape of additional furnishings of this house. yet again there is a Wilberfo1 
The windows of the church also speak of the visitor is reminded that 
noble souls, Iwo beautiful stained glass de dicated by another Whose n 
windows were erected by Newman Hall him high in the records of British 
self, one to his mother and the other to his Thomas Fowell Buxton. And if 
father. There is also a bust of Newman further is wanted there | 
Hall commemorating his nearly forty years old Rowland Hill—his_ bure 
of labour. his theological books, and 

The admiration of visitors 1s alway mons carefully transcribed 
evoked by the beautitul | pit of Christ notes by a devoted 1 mbet 
Church It has a story of its own. Once, gation, while in the vest 
while he was travelling in Italy, Newman sensational bills which he 1 
Hal] found this pulpit, which had been in to time to arrest the attention 
tended for a Roman Cath ic cathedral, and different. 
for some reason had been put on one side, Rowland Hi l, tl h 
Its beauty attracted his attention, and learn silent now for nearly a | 
ing that it was for disposal, he there and not be forgotten when t 
then purchased it for Christ Church. But tions take place on July 4. 1 
that is not all During a journey through be a return for one 
Greece he visited Mars Hil , and Irom that Surrey. Here, in the 
sacred spot brought away a piece of stone “bruisers,” where 
which he arranged should be embodied in with the announcement ‘ 
the pulpit itself. So in a London pulpit to bouts, there will be he 
day there is a stone f the urt of the songs of praise 
\recpagites, which stood there perhaps when ospe ot love Sure t e\ 
Paul preached to the Athenians ot old of th rood men do revisit the I 
Lord who dwelleth not in temples made with labours, old Rowland IH 
hands. at Christ Church, will be 

And if the prea het at ( hrist ( hut h one pres t when I 
wants any further inspiration there is, next hanged, becomes once again 
to the minister's vestry, a cross made from son yf Sion. 

S v 
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A Golden Treasury of Christian Though’ 





Anthology of Jesus 


SIR JAMES MARCHANT 


Sir James Marchant, who has for many years been engaged uy 


Anthology, gives more than four hundred selections from the ricl 
thoughts of master minds in theology and literature. The in 
will be of the utmost value to students and preachers alike, at | 
be greatly appreciated by the religious public. Chth, 7]o 
Cassel 3. Pubiashers I Nan, E.C.4 
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Have this delicious breakfast 





to-morrow! 


A baked apple ; 


WEE Py 





gokkt* INDIAN 
"CORN FLAKES 


: po a 
Stay (ri ip an Milk or Gream 











Why Hartley’s 
Jam is cheapest 
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om will evaporate 
“durinz storage. To 
lessen the risk of our 
Jams reaching you 
chort weight through 
evaporation, we fill 
into the jars every 
year hundreds of 
thousands of Ibs. 
more Jam than we 


actuaily charge tor. 








Raspberry: Strawberry: Black-currant Jams & Marmalade 





Modern scientific laboratories — 
modern machinery - the latest 
packing methods, and our vast 
resources, which give us the pick 
of the fruit and sugar markets, 
enable us to make 100°, pure 
jam at the lowest possible co: 


All the resources of science 
enter into our manufacturing 
methods. 

No lower cost is possible except at 
the expense of quality and purity. 


No glucose—no preserva- 
tives—no colouring matter 
—no pulp 
If you are buying jam at a lower 
price ask yourself at whose ex- 

pense the economy is effected. 
Our policy of finest Fresh Fruit 
and Pure White Sugar only never 
Varies. 

Price per jar is not everything— 
Hartley’s quality goes further 
and you get 


FULL VALUE 
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His Rate 
of Life 


E said: “What on earth shall I 
do?” He said it pathetically, and 
grew tragic in his dilemma. For he 
had been given only six months to live. 

At the rate you’re going now,” said the 
joctor. 

\t the rate he was going now! What 
other rate could he go? He was only going 
it the rate he had always gone; the rate 
f “something in the City,” vou know; the 
jash-to-tube-scratch-lunch-holiday-someday 
son rate, which he went in common with 
thousands of others 

Of course, to you and me, up for the day, 
these City men look nonchalant and im- 
portant enough, Heaven knows, viewed 
from the top of a bus. We watch them 
with childish wonder as they rush headlone 
n front of motor bonnets and under horses’ 
legs, and we admire their pale complexions 
and thin town shoes, marvelling the while 


at the Big Interests in their lives. While 
we—such red, thick-soled, ignorant coun 
try bumpkins are we! Yes, we wonder— 


ind probably they sometimes find time to 
wonder, too; wonder whether it really jis 
envy they see in our eyes, and if so, why? 
For it can’t be all nonchalance and Big 
Interests, surely: there must be a snag in 
t somewhere. Otherwise, wherefore his: 
What on earth shall I do? 

Well, there was obviously noth ng else 
for it. He’d just wot to go slow for a bit. 
Frankly, you ought to give it up.” These 
doctors! They made one sad, they did 
really. As if it were just a matter of put 
ting down one’s pen—“But, at any rate, 
get away for a bit”’—-and going off to the 
South of France by the next boat! 

Yes, he must get away But where did 
‘something in the City in November ? 


lo a deserted boarding house “facing sea” 
oh, most ambiguous term! Facing it re 
ictantly and afar off!), with shop egg 
laily for breakfast, and the weather-glass 
ilways at “Rain.” Or to some country 
mn, say, where aggressively belegginged 
yokels, smelling strongly of horse, yes-um’'d 
and no-ah’d one into refuge behind the 
Pianola. Not good enough! 


1845 


A Complete Story 
By 


Margaret Sanders 


“T’]] just stay back here for a bit,” he 
told his landlady, “and get you to keep an 
eye on me, Mrs. Rump.” That would be 
better than getting away; in fact, it would 
be getting away—from facing the sea o1 
the pianola 

Mrs. Rump said she would keep an eye 
on him, and did—embarrassingly so—for 
quite two minutes. Then she took it off 
‘furnished apart 


and looked round he: 
ments, suit City gent.” 

Tidy enough they was, and clean as a 
body could keep ’em wot ‘ad all ’er ’ands 
full. Yes, a ‘ome away from ‘ome, true 
enough, wen a gent was out all day. But 
not fit as a ’ospital—not unless you meant 
‘em to prove a morchury. No, Mrs. Rump 
couldn’t ’ave ’im plannin’ to git well ’ere 
Not that she wouldn’t be proud to work 
‘er legs to the bone up an’ down them 
dratted stairs, for a more peaceable, thank- 
feller, pleasant-spoken gent she never did 
‘ave. But ’e wouldn't mend stayin’ on 
‘ere. Now, why not try Brighton? Time 
of ’is life ’ed could ‘ave there. Well, Mar 
git, then? No—why, o’ course, the very 
idea. She oughter "ave thought of it afore, 
and would ’ave done if she ’adn’t smelt 
Rump’s sausages burning--rare one, Rump, 
for a sausage supper! She'd bin nurse 
maid once at a place in Fleetmere, prime 
bit o’ country that was, an’—why, Miss 


*Azel FE must go to Miss ’Azel’s She'd 
put ’im up like a shot an’ for as long as 
’e liked Why, only a while ago Miss 


’Azel ’ad mentioned that she’d bin think 
in’ ©’ takin’ guests cos it got a bit lonely 


there at times No; ’e mustn’t shake ’is 
‘ead. ’E wanted takin’ in ’and, that’s wot 
‘e wanted, an’ Mrs. Rump was goin’ to do 
it \nnie’d pack ‘is things, ‘an’ Rump 


would look ‘im out a nice quick train, an’ 
Tommvy’d carry ‘is luggage to the station 
an’ there it was, al! fixed up in a jiffy. 
An’ Mrs. Rump ’erself would write Miss 
’Azel to-night an’—Lor’. there was Rump 
and ’is supper a bloomin’ cinder ! 


<Jo 
Funny old stuff, Mrs. Rump! But stuff 
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of the right texture. Difficult to imagine 
1 at her work 


“A penny,” said Miss Hazel 


1 was wondering where my pipe 


I 


her young and lighthearte 











here in Fleetmere, here in this very house. “a 
For Miss Hazel said she had “trilled like “In your mouth, surely.” (Umph! That 
a lark,” and Miss Hazel wasn't the kind ame of telling lies.) “Confess you wer 
one doubted, especially when she locked at wondering how to stop a yawn.” 
one with those clear grey eves of hers. Could she possibly mean that—think she 
Marvellous eyes! Solicitous, friendly eyes! could bore him, ever? Well, he’d disilly 
l mph f sion her He’d stare at the { re. so } 
Yes; bless old Mother Rump for packing say it—for he’d never been a lady’s man— 
him off to Fleetmere Farm, log fires, and “TI was wishing I could sit here like this 
homely fare: to this rigid discipline of for ever 
Get-Up-When-And-Do-W hat-You-Like-But She laughed. “But it’s time I locked up 
Please-Feel-At-Home-And-Happy And Brother John is fast asleey 
That wasn't altogether Brother John’s “Don't rouse him. He looks bone tired 
routine, of course, or Miss Hazel’s, for that Let me fill his office to-night 
matter Brother Tohn was up with the “Then come softly, or he’ll wake 
F iark, and whistling with the lark, and away Come softly! Oh, Lady with the Lamp. 
n the fields with the lark And Miss Hazel who wouldn’t come softly after vou dow 
was up with the lark, too—oh, so quietly. the darkest, draughtiest. I st corr 
But he heard her. He had been here near)\ dors Who wouldn't soft follow t 
six weeks now, and he’d got into the way olt and bar and hain-in§ safelv this 
of listening for her step—knowing it at simple, kindly, as rat ol eetme 
once wherever it might be He knew, n—the “come softly” rate of life you 
for instance, who broueht tea an hour go with Brother John 
earlier to his door after that night of She insisted on doit the last 
coughing; who every evenit went faith- heaviest bolt herself. “It’s a queer super 
fully to assure he elf that hi bedroom stition we have,” e told n and 
fire had been kept banked and right: who been a cust ym of the \ se ho era 
stole in daily to replent h ’ table with tion Only a member of tl} far Vv mai 
flowers Yet the lightest ps ble t ead t hoot the last bolt.” He t udd 
was—like_ thistledown Umth! glimpse of her eyes in the dim-lit passage 
Yes, indeed, ble ngs on Ma Rump! “We lke to continue it as k ? DOs 
How her worn old face would shine to ce ible,” she added, 
the charm she had worked he ‘ Of « e, he was mistal ev we 
was stretched ippil t his « ‘ ea not tea e had se \ ver 
rack] n fi } p ; + te, } oO nore } 
t high-water mark—a t carine two ecret e had t t 
t f it ved pink n k t ‘ Odd that, f t 
the Cit And here } ] 1 
2 
die othe 1, ers a ie — 
mn arn laIr and ] Farn > W l H ' all ‘ 
And her too, w M H ld head | they put fl 
bent n the lam) t ’ k f t ind a 
Broth | h \ t « h ? It eve t I ty {) t 
certainly didn’t look ke Brothe | the { ent i 
thick \ ted | t juiet of he nd et a 
oult th i 1 her bakin t existence \ 
ind a f tT othe ) i ] t} »] | t n t e t 
And neve 11 tactful derstand 1 te of life o W S 
Mi Hazel '—about f the ’ Bellies “ae 
City.” « he that shir had felt 1] ‘ 
to-day But tt 
It w peace It w ndeed Just to ‘ k it n 
sit idle and watch the capable hands and M tump “bed ¢ t 
thie little « Otir ] } ; the ld ' _ ¢ \f 4? f 
Health d stre t eT OM Rur ) t t t } t r 
to b bacl lof t ty that y« ne in Cit 
MW t pea pP l ( Ie n 1 Yet, t i 























“At the last bolt he stood back. 


heavy,’ she said. ‘Please do it for me’’ 


kind to Brother John and Miss Hazel. 
Perhaps—they might be kind to him, too. 
Even vet it might not be too late for him 
to start a new rate, if he took a sporting 
chance 

But why was Miss Hazel 
last morning, and why was Brother John 
to breakfast and with that deep pucket 
on Nis brow 


Oo quiet on his 


T’ oes ° , 
Cmph! A pity. He had meant to make it 


} } “~— 
Ss day of day 


Something was wrong. 


Well, now Brother John was really going, 
he might perhaps ask het She couldn't 
sent his interest, for he was nearly ten 
Years her senior and looking easily twenty 
ars so 

She forced a smil “Oh, nothing—that 
tan be helped Phen she continued with 





“It's very 





HIS RATE OF LIFE 








Drawn by 
, p. 932 Elizabeth Earnshaw 
a udden impulsive candour, grey eyes 


darkly earnest. “We're in financial difh 
culties. Things haven’t been going well 
the last two years. You see, my fathei 
heavily mortgaged the farm, but if our 
creditors could have been persuaded, we 
could have won through. As it is——” 

‘Ts it such a big sum, then?” 

“Not to vou, perhaps. You City men 
think onlv in thousands, don’t you?” and 
she laughed “No: it is only a matter of 
hundreds, but it might as well be millions 
to us.” 

“And what will you do if they fore- 
close?” 

That smile! How readily it came, in 
~pite of anything. 

‘lohn will go abroad, and I shall find 














a post as housekeeper until I am able 


Miss Hazel! Dauntless Miss 
Of the spirit that could weather 
So her rate of life, 
after all, had nothing to do with external 
things, and would 
her to go any other pace than softly 
She had reserves that nothing could drain 


him. 
Oh, brave 
ilazel ! 


» .OIN 


any storm, and smile. 


circumstances never 


force 


hat’s where he had been wrong, and got 
his death sentence. For what reserves had 
he, at the rate he'd gone, against the time 
when he would not be able to keep the 
pace amy more?... 

‘Look here, Miss Hazel ‘ 

Miss Hazel listened; she flushed; she re- 


ised, gently. 


lease ' 
But no, she protested; chided herself 
ruelly for her sudden weakness; bade him 


t out of his mind 
As a personal favour 


put at once 


You and Brother 


fohn have been kinder to me than words 
an express. After all, what is the loan of 
a few hundreds!” 

“But it would take so long to repay.” 

“There’s no need for hurry,” he said: 
‘no need at all.” 

For that was the truth of it: there was 
no need for haste One's worth here was 
not measured by the speed one went, or the 
Big Noise one made; but rather by how 


softly one passed thro 


Ss? 


It was Mrs. Rump who, by the aid of a 
tubbly pencil and a page torn from one 
of Tommy's school books, conveved the 
news to her; and it was Brother John who 
came post haste cheery, Dut letermined 
and took him unceremoniously « ff to Fleet 
mere Farm 

But it was Miss Hazel who, during the 
following trving months, fought dav and 
night with the consequences of the “break 
neck rate,” and succeeded at lone last in 
working a miracle 

“He'll be al! right now,” the doctor had 
said, “if he goes slowly and lives in the 
open.’ 

But not until he was up and about again. 
and planning his departure, did she hint 
this to him He stared at her blankly for 


a moment, the old, weary: “What 9n earth 


shall 1 do?” springing tho ightlessly to his 
lips But he remembered 


in time. “Good,” 


he said gaily, “I'll take a partnership o1 
a farm.” 

“How? ” 

“Oh—er—do I appear such a weakling 
then: 

She looked up suddenly from sewing 
He could have wished she idn’t, becau 
her eyes eemed to look right deep dowr 
into the secret places that were better hid 

John says you would make a deal fa 
mer—in time.’ She paused, staring int 
the coal “When you were so ill,” sh 
continued after a while, we were forced 
to investigate your affairs You see, we 
had to know in case 

There was a long silence, and he s 
chewing awkwardly at. the tem of 
pipe. What the dickens did in hit 
to understand? What, in Heay name 
had they discovered 

‘It was all you had in the world,” she 
added, “and you loaned it indefinitely and 
without obligation of any kind 

“To friends, Mi Haze 

Knowing vou might 1 = 
inore months to live, if you returned to that 
ife.” 

“Nonsense ! The doctor wa n old f 

you have proved that 

“When, if vou had drawn ip 
tal and gone abroad at o S} 
stopped suddenly, and drew in eat 
sharp] 

Heavens! what wa e t \\ 
she angry because of what he id 
He had nly meant to do a sport y thu 
and she was interpreting it tix 

fool Better make a joke { T 

‘I didn’t believe the doctor, vo et 
Perhaps it was a quixot t M 
Hazel You must forgive me t once, but 
business men are provel I ove! 
their private iffal 

She p it her ewinge a } ] tood p 
“Then you'll have to i 
John waiting to make ) osition t 
you. But first, will vor Ip me lock up 

At the last bolt he id bac 

“Tt’s very heavy ( iid Please 
it for me 

“But I thought only a member of tl 
family——” he began, and st esitated 

“Well,” 1e uid soft vent y 
proved vourself such?” 

And their hands met together on the last 
bolt 


C—O 
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STRIKE MEMORIES 


“The Late Industrial Strife” 


E are already for ectting, 


most of us, 
what our speakers refer to as “the 

late industrial strife.” It is re- 
markable how soon we revert to normality 
soon as a great crisis has passed—and 
et how disturbed we were only those few 
weeks ago, how absorbed we were with the 


General Strike, and how we argued and 


vaited, worked and listened On the 
day when “Peace” was proclaimed so 
jramatically Mrs. Editor met, out in the 
street, a good lady high up in the aris 


ocracy of the neighbouring village, and 
the lady, instead of politely bowing as 
isual, not only beamed, but stopped to 
mment on the good news! 

It is estimated that in the most exclusive 
a of this England of ours thousands 


of well-bred ladies o1 that day of days 


b iad upon fellow-creature of lesser 
breeds and remarked what a fine day it was. 
This alone shows the profound effect of this 
industrial upheaval on the mentality of the 
nation! True, on the day following, these 
good ladies reve ited to their polite bows; 
but, there, no one wants to unsettle the social 
order of exi tence, and the “revolution ” 
ad failed anyhow! 


<Je 
Not Meant to be Forgotten 
Still, although the weeks have passed and 


We are busily getting and spending just as 


K 


we always have done, it is not right for us 
to forget the General Strike so soon. Wars 
and strikes and upheavals in general are 
Rot meant for us to forget We were 


shaken out of the even tenor of our ways, 
and it is only right that in the process the 
jolting should have done us 20 vd. 


An Appreciation 


Personally, among the impressions of 


‘that time of nightmare I would like to 


record an appreciation of the work of the 
“specials.” To my mind there is some 
thing awesome and weird about the whole 
business: in our little community, in the 
breath of a night, a detailed organization 
cultured, 
ventlemanly fellows—who had the business 


sprang into being. One met men 


at their finger-ends, who seemed to be at 
their posts at all hours, to be able to do 
without sleep, to survive the bitter, biting 
wind and the monotony of most of the 
work—and who at all hours of the day and 
night spoke with the same courteousness, 
the same good humour that would charac- 
terize them at a Saturday afternoon social 
function Where they ame from, where 
they lived, time did not reveal. Now that 
the trouble is over they have vanished into 
bscurity again. But through those brief, 


troublous davs they gave one a vision of 


service, of culture, of sacrifice that will not 
‘ightly vanish. Mind, I am speaking of just 
what was revealed to me personally in just 
one little section of a vast country. It may 
be true, or not true, of Britain as a whole: 
one can only speak from one’s own know- 
ledge, and I could not refrain from this 
tribute 
sje 

The “Why” Of It All 

This is by way of passing. Speaking 
more generally, you will not expect me to 
add to the voluminous literature of the 
subjiect—to deal with the merits and de- 
merits of the controversy, to rub in the 
moral that so many other writers have most 
diligently and forcefully pointed out. 

Yet, brooding on the matter as one must— 
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I could not 
cloom some phantoms 
out 
struggles such as 
Strike arise just 

different ideals 


and as every one of us should 
but in the 
that were better brought 
Do great 


General 


discern 
into the ight 


the War 


because 


f day. 
and the 


two powerful forces with 

ome up against one another and collide: 
Is war inevitabl Can grave, complex 
matters only be resolved by a _ resort to 
arms? 

Doubtless to students of political economy 
the General Strike will be profe:ndly in 
teresting as showing the experiment of an 


tested out 
People oft a certain section ha 
Gseneral 


economic theory on a large scale. 


been toy ing 


1 
with the idea of a Strike for a long 


time They could envisage the organization 
of the business and the opening moves ot 
the game, but they suuld not see how it 
would work, what the in ition would 
be They know now We ill know And, 
ruefully, we are paying for th cost of th 
interesting experiment 


sje 
Real Live Interests 
But the student of human nature 


oa 
Will SC¢ 


far more in the busin than the trial and 
expos Ire ot crank econom dea The re 
are real live men behind all battles and 
movements—men whose heart palpitat 
within them, and men who are t ashamed 
of their fears when they know that war i 
declared An « mom | ’ wa not the 
cause of the Cs ral Strik , but rather 
looking into men’s heart id studying the 
inconfessed motive it wack of thei 
brains, one can, without to mu ( irch 
Ing, come acTo tine p inhton I Cal 

Yes, one would not far to ascribe 
most Wal to fear rathe { in to hat The 
number of people who like to fight not so 
ver large after a W ill ce to watch 
a fight: that i ery diffe t matt But 
m thy we heht be we ifraid of 

mething, and quite oft yurage oO 
heroes is the coura f despa 

se 

Just Fear 

Can you not re e the fear at the heart 
of many millions of toile fear of the lo 
of employment, fear { that reat looming 
monster vague illed “Capital that, 
the are told i ' ¢ 4 rind then 
down, to cheat them, to exp them 1). 
ou know the fear t t r" t the mat 
wit rut r pen it the innot 
pay the gros ind the tche hose wife 


is atling, and whose children e hung: 
Or, rather, do you realiz fear int 
heart of a man who pray ‘ s job, ar 
without money or reserve may have a 
ailing wife and starvi ( lren For it 
is always the fear of what might be tl 


than what is tl 


1uman heart <So 
The Other Side 


On the oth lan a we ill of know t 
fear inspired by that vague t aw 
spectre Anarchy—Revoluti We " 
like to visualize all that the General St 
meant to thousand fq ( 
and women—-peop| ndreamt of 
executives or Governme! n Hi 
s a poor littl man who l 
i little busine n the High St ‘ 
n that queer world we \ fer t 

the City He las take t 
money into his stock, and 
] i hance 1 tal nea < erit 
Instead me the Ce 1 1 
s a widow, with he: ‘ ill t 
meagre nve ted, on the I x 
friend who “know | I 
hare Time afte tin ate 

emed, contrived B 
tion, constant wat hf 
ends meet fh 11 
t ng a he ype ind t ( 
Boom materialize t t 
‘. of the Gener * 

<Je 

Ordinary People After All 

I t too ima tive t to these 
pictures that of a \ e Vv 
Taina men iite " t < 

t resp ibilit the cy Or 
lepend ( widow 
milli of pr ple who « 1 

t 1 ‘ ind te 
wil et them \ vut \ troud 
ip the pect ( | ‘ 

eopl n van 

t a hidade Mand ol t 

estro nable to t Lal 
Minister ipable of ft Histor wt 
‘No We a I " i 

rw sofutile \\ the (; Ms W 

wd Jearned it k, hov 

tile t (jreat \W iting 
thir rut to the | olve 
mn won th 4 " 1d ! 
irried from the aret 
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remain just as they were at the beginning. in industry. The workman who slacks at 
We knew all the time how useless it all his work to spite his enemy “Capital” is a 
was, but we move not by logic, we fight so slave of fear and a traitor to his country 
often from fear, and our bravest deeds are The man who tries to give his employer an 
jone to hide the cowardice of our hearts. honest day’s work in exchange for a day’s 

- wages is a far greater hero than the wretch 

a who stands at street corners and savagely 
Human Nature recites the woes of the downtrodden pro- 


Yes, that is the paradox of it all. We letariat. If you are tempted out of fear or 


were all afraid of one another, so we just spite to-give less than your best to your 
nut on our best fighting face and fought, master however unjust or arbitrary he be— 


1 


It's human nature Che other dav I stood remember that you are a traitor to the 
watching a crowd of little boys queueing up worker’s cause. 

or a cinema matinée I do not know what <jeo 

ad happe ned, but apparently two of the Obvious 

ttle boys had been involved in an argu The other side is just as obvious: the 


ment. Neither wore a particularly martial employer who takes advantage of a defence 






ir, but cries of “Go for ’im!” “Give it to less servant to rob him of his due is a thief 
im, Bill!” Jed to the inevitable conclusion, and a coward. The employer who makes 
They didn’t want to fight one another, but | promises he does not mean to fulfil, who is 
ev couldn't back out verv well, so they deliberately unfair to those who cannot 
had a few blow The fight unexpectedly answer back, is the very man who helps to 
rminated with one of them getting a black — raise that blind, unreasonable antagonism of 
ve. The other one, at the sight of that the trades unions he is the first to condemn 
iasty swelling, turned white, and got out But all this should have been written in 
grubby handkerchief with the desire to the past tense. We have had our little 
something to heal the wounds of his foe. quarrel and have made it up. Henceforth 
Anyhow, honour was satisfied, the quarrel we are going to try conciliation, com 
over, and in wiping away the traces of the promise, mutual! toleration and helpfulness. 
ombat enemies became friends again. And, above all, there is going to be more 
We're only a lot of children after all. understanding of one another’s point of 
Only it does take such a deal of mischief view: we are all so very human after all; 
and suffering, of broken hearts and devas the employer has a heart and the worker a 
tated lives, to show us that the way to peace conscience, and if this vast upsetting con- 
throug! brotherhood, not fear. flict has, for a brief wh le, shown each the 
25 standpoint of the other, revealed to each 

“J the aims, desires, fears that are in the 

Alla Mistake others hearts, it will do good and not evil. 
Of course, we're all to blame. The trades We are all going to work harder, trust 


mions, after the conflict, did not mind more loyally, cast out fear, and the sun of 
publicly admitting that they had broken prosperity shall come out in all his strength 
ir contracts. Nobody minded savine that to cheer and warm the land again. 

aving the § 


tr 





it was all a mistake and we would never be 
nar } 

Naughty boys any more 

But the maintenance of peace is an in- 


dividual work fo: every individual engaged ~~ 


‘Forecasting the General Strike’’ 


A reader writes: ‘** Honour to whom honour ‘* Here in our own monthly we had one who, 
is due,’ and I know of no man outwith our in his article ‘Wanted: A New League of 
Premier who has sensed the true situation as Nations,’ prepared us in January for eventuali 
the Editor of Tne Quiver has done. What did ties in the month of May. 
happen is now history, and I for one (although ‘* Not only was all the trouble forecasted by 
a plain working man) shall never forget the way mur Editor, but he also anticipated an adequate 
in which our Editor adumbrated in the January solution of the problem, and used, in his last 
tumber the eventful days which we were so paragraph of that article referred to, the actual 
soon to experience i words of Mr. Baldwin, * Let us work together 


; It’s all very well to say now that we all in hope of the day when industrial war is 
a It, but did we, any more than that the rendered impossible,’ and his final words being 
‘Treat War would happen ? ‘Give peace in our time, O Lord.’ 
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ottle Your 
egetables 


O preserve vegetables winter use, 
by bottling, is to keep them as much 


fry 
Tol 


like the fresh produce as possible. 
The whole secret of success lies in ab- 
ite cleanliness, the employment of the 
best materials, and thorough te rilization, 
this last being ( entia to pr tect the 
vegetables from the wth of mould, bac 
teria, and Vveasts 
Patent e@lass jar for the p Do ma be 
at an ‘ t ‘ thre 





— 
@ @ g 


Fig. 1.—Put the shelled 


peas into a large en- 





amelled 


saucepan of 


boiling water 


®@ ®@ Q@| 








Green Peas All the Year Round 
By 
Vivienne Ryde 


2-lb. size being most convenient for a sm 
family. 

These jats must be sterilized befor 
using by placing them in a pan of cold 


water and bringing the water to the boi 


\llow the jars to boil for fifteen minutes, 


and the caps and rubber rings for twenty 
minutes. 

If you do not happen to possess a steri 
izer, an ordinary fish-kettle will serve the 
purpose f the jars are far small 





2.—Add a pinch 


of salt before sterilizing 
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otherwise, use a boiling 
nan that is sufficiently 
deep and which boasts of 
a tight-fitting lid to keep 
in tae steam. 
A piece of wood placed 
long the bottom of pan 
will preveni the heat from 
triking the base of jar 
stand perhaps breaking 
rolls of cloth, hav, or 
traw fixed in between the 
ars keeps them from 
iching. 
lest all your jars 
before they are sterilized 
the following manner. 
Pour a little cold water 
into each, place rubber on 
efully, screw down top, 
nd turn upside down If jar leaks it 
t airtight, and therefore is unfit for use. 


Sometimes, however, another rubber o1 
ver will remedy this. 


Green peas for preserving should be fully 


} 
[ 





f 






é 


e 
* 


am 
a 


hg. 3—Screw the cap on tightly and see 
that the rubber ring fits 


sown, but not too ripe | vy mav be 


a } . . e : 7 
sathered from the garden any other time 
but the evenine 


_ After Shelling the peas, put them into a 
‘arge enamelled saucepan of boiling water 
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Fig. 4.—Boil for half an hour 


with a sprig of fresh mint, a teaspoonful 
of salt, and three lumps of sugar to each 
pint of peas; add bicarbonate of soda, as 
much as will lie on a_ threepenny-piece. 
Bring to the boil and allow to continue 
boiling for exactly two minutes, no more 
Turn them into a colander and let. the 
cold-water tap run on them until they are 
quite cold. 

Having removed the mint, put the peas 
into the jar and fill up to the top with 
cold (boiled) water, adding a pinch of salt 
See that the rubber ring and cap fit pro 
perly, so that no air can penetrate into the 
jar. Screw down tightly, but relax just a 
trifle before the jar goes into the sterilizer 
Let the 
cold water end bring slowly to the boil, and 


ar stand in pan well covered with 


allow to remain at that point for one whol 
how 

Lift out, screw tightly, and set aside for 
a week in a cool larder \t the end of 
that period put jar in pan of cold water 
once more, bring to boil, and boil for Aalf 
an how 

The reason for this repeated sterilization 
process is in case any germs were in an 
immature state the first time, and, having 
developed, they would thus be killed before 
eny harm was done; also, there is a danger 
of fermentatron being set up if only steri 
lized once 


French beans are treated in exactly the 


same way as peas, with the exception of no 
mint or sugar. The beans must be young 
and tender, and mav be bottled whole, in 
which case all strings are removed. If not 
required whole, they should be nicely cut 
in the usual way 
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When _ bott ing asparagus, choose the 
large, white kind, and, after peeling each 
stalk almost to the point, tie into bundles 
of about twenty or so, and cut the stems 
a uniform length. Lay the bundles in a 
large saucepan and boil until almost ten- 


der. Take out and, after untying bundles, 
pack the asparagus in jars, 
most, until there is no more space in jar. 
After adding four teaspoonsful of salt to 
the water in which they were boiled, divide 
that over the jars, filling up with boiling 
water as required. lids without 
rubbers, and sterilizer full 
of hot water, which must come up to necks 
of the jars. 


heads upper- 


Screw on 
place jars in 


3ring quickly to the boil, and 


then, lessening the heat, boil for twenty 
minutes. Take out jars, remove tops, put 
on rubber rings, then seal, making sure 
each one is airtight. When cold, stand 


jars on their heads in a cool 


Celery 


, dark place 
done in exactly the 


mav be same 


way, using th: with the hearts 
split in half. 
Remember that all root vegetables must 


be well washed. 


white parts, 


Turnips are pared, car 
rots and parsnips scraped, while beets are 


skinned very carefully with the fingers 


They are then boiled until tender, and 
when quite cold cut up as desired and 
packed into jars, and set in sterilizer with 
sufficient cold water to cover three-fourths 
of the jars, and boiled for one hour. The 
jars are then filled to the brim with boil 
ing salt water; the rubbers are adjusted, 
and the tops screwed tight When quite 
cold, the jars should be stored in a cool 
place, 

There are three different ways in which 


tomatoes may be bottled; viz.: they can 
be bottled whole, skinned and quartered, or 
pulped. 

Fe ee ee ee 
i Di Rt Ml Rt al Be Bl i ee a a 





smallest 


Only the 


tomatoes are bottled 
whole, as, even so, they take up a go 
deal of room in jars. First wash them in 
cold water, then put as many as you 





into the jar, and fill up with cold wat 
till jar overflows ; add a teaspoonful of sa 
Allow rubber ring to remain in cold wate 
for few minutes, take it out and fit on ja 
screw on cap fairly tightly, set in pal 
cold water and bring slowly to the b | 
When boiling-point is reached, lift out 
once; screw down tight, and set asid 
Keep in the dark, as light fades the cok 

The second method is to place some | 
tomatoes, not over-ripe, in a bow t 
ing water. Take out one at a_ time 
skin them, lay them on a board, and 
into four quarters Pack these into 
shaking gently to get them well down, th 
add a pinch of salt The jar will o1 
take a very small quantity of 1 
Sterilize for ten minute ifler b g-p 
has been reached 

Third method is to cut up the tom 
skins and all, and put into a large, fl 
pan, with a pinch of It to imp 
flavour, and enough 1 water to keey 


them from sticking to the pan Let then 


boil to a soft pulp Next press this pul 
through a colander or sieve to eliminat 
skins and seeds This purée is then put i 
the jars and closed up in the usual w 

with rings and caps. Sterilize for fifteer 
minutes afte boiling - point has bee 


reached 
When the bottled vegetables 
for the table, the 


of hour 


are requir 
jars are opened a coup 
If turned out upor 
a shallow dish, a good percentage of th 


before serving 


ili 


oxygen lost during steri 


zation will re-enter 
the vegetables, making them as tasty and 


fresh as could be des‘red. 





TOWN & COUNTRY HOMES 





Is the most Helpful and Practical Home-Making Magazine. 
It contains a wealth of illustrated features which will help 


you to beautify your home, 


including clear informative 


articles on the House, Furniture and Antiques, the Garden 


and Greenhouse, Poultry, Cookery, etc., etc., etc. 


Its in- 


formation bureau gives practical ADVICE FREE to Readers. 


GET YOUR COPY TO-DAY 
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= HEY were seven. A glory of white 
fluffiness; a rolling, snapping, yelping, 
playful ball of writhing entities. They 
came of a stock that had been coming and 
going in triumph for years at the premier 
shows of Britain. They were the finest pedi- 





iat sree, prize-winning West Highland terriers 
is n the whole of the country, 
ith They had sprawled clumsily about their 
ee wired-in pen during the early days of their 
ilp with; they had learned to lie in the blessed 
Fe freedom of that warm, streaming golden 
a ght that caused Bill, the kennel boy, and 
ia Jimmy, the foreman, to whistle with the 
a. sheer delight of living. When their steps 
iad ad lost a gawky awkwardness they gained 
wisdom. Knew when their food was due, 
red where to find it. There were bones some- 
ple |  tmes, and they raced them away into remote 
‘on mers of the pen; fighting, arguing, 
the wrangling over the thick morsels, sometimes 
ter ing tue-o-war. Came the dav when 
and the owner of the kennels attached little 


ollars about their necks 

temove them, gnawed at the hard leather 
ot ntl the disciplinary lesson was learned. 
The owner was delighted with the litter 
In particular he was delighted with one he 
hristened Jock, 


“You’re a real Scottie,” he said, twirling 


They fought to 


me little ear gently between his fingers, 
and you're roing to be a champion - Jou k 
ocked up his ears. He was not exactly 
onceited, but the fever of snatching cham- 
onships was in his blood. 

To Jor k it would be easy 

It was. He assertively carried away three 
firsts and a cup at |} 


ee 





is first show. He was 
The fads 
dictums of the three first judges, who 
if fan gentle and admiring hands over his per- 


ME tt. 
log bristling with good point 
and 





Ae. 
LE C 
% 


‘Stanley Blicq 


—_- a~Pe. . 


fect anatomy, were all somehow embodied 
within his little fluffy personality. He was 
a sweet dog. Not effusively demonstrative, 
but so quietly genial that even the dour 
judges were stirred to smile. Jock wagged 
a gently waving tail. He was eager to lick 
their hands; he rubbed his soft, endearing 
little head against their wrists. His placid 
temperament assisted him in withstanding 
the hurly-burly of his initial shows, when 
the roar of the bigger dogs, the quizzing, 
poking, querulous and jabbering spectators 
and the bright, dazzling lights all tended to 
confuse and to startle his nerves. 

When he was one year old he had estab- 
lished astonishing records in the canine 
show ring. He would have created many 
more had not the attentions of the philan 
thropic Josiah Cripps been bestowed upon 
him. Josiah did not greatly love dogs, bui 
Mrs. Josiah was enamoured of a picture of 
Jock in the back pages of a daily newspaper. 

“Wy don’t you try to buy me that ther’ 
she asked with that touch of 
petulance that had strangely 


dawg, nat 
grown apace 
with the financial prosperity of the Cripps 
family 

“That lickle white dog?” Josiah asked. 
Prosperity had not roughened the evenness 
of his bonhomie. He remembered that in 
the hard and difficult long ago, when money 
was scarce, work was arduous and not over 
successful, Belinda Cripps had been a loyal 
worker and great comrade. “All right,” he 
added, “T’'ll find ’oo the breeder is. It’s a 
champion dawg, an’ T s’pose they’li want 
ten poun’ for him.” 

The breeder would not accept ten pounds 
for Jock He simply laughed aloud and 
muttered, “What a ghastly nerve.” Josiah 
coloured furiously and became conscious of 
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hot moisture colle 


stiff 


and 


beneath the 


ting 


white collar that had become a new 
hated institution in his life. 


“Well, wot—e1 
for him?” He 


quired drawl, 
“Not a penny under one hundred pounds.” 
Che breeder spoke with a finality that left 
of his 
One 
He was not attempting 
bluntly 


wha-a-a-t do you wa-a-nt 
remembered his newly ac 


no opening tor a misconstruction 


words. Josiah fidgeted with his cane. 
hundred pounds. 


to buy the whole concern out. He 


told the breeder as much, 
“Can't help it, Mr. (¢ ripps 


’ That is a 
champion dog 


best we have eve! 


Not the 


had, but a really good one. That price is 
final.” 
Josiah paid it Returned with his canine 


friend to his wife 


“T had to pay one ‘undred quid for him,” 


Josiah said. Belinda gasped audibly, but 
she had a new prestige to maintain 
‘In course vou did, he muttered, with 


Did you fink 
championg serciety 

Josiah 
that he had, and his spouse laughed shrilly 


Jock had res ded thre 
f Cripps 


a faint sarcasm. that you 


wos | 


going ter UY a 


dawg for ten poun's admitted 
weeks in the house 
when Belinda decided to move 
home, “to cit out of the 
‘eat of this nar 


into their country 
infernal 
many of her pet possessior removed by 
dog’ 
at the last 


moment to place him in a crate upon the 


motor 


lorry, and, prompted by the 
’ 
1 


vhimsical charms, decide 


driver's seat She did not attach a label, 
but intended to write her housekeeper to 
prepare a DOX for the log nhappily the 
rough-and-read en nment of her ear] 
lif et amid methin not far removed 
from poverty had n ileated within he 
any instincts of promptitade She put off 
vritin th 


evening she forgot. In the 


hat there was n need to write at all The 

lorry would et the I t Then she post 
mmc 1 the \ l VOecCkK | ( Week Dé 

came two wee k efor ie Cal hed the 


yvuentry house and found out 


crawled up 


the high gradient above Ickey 


Leekie 
Pines swaved in a westerly wind that ruffled 
the « 1k irf f the il sea below 
vats tossed and tugged the n n 
and the V lage! hu ed home before the 
mounting forms of tantast black clouds 
gathered overhead and de ed the gre 








lands. A fast sports car flew down 
bend. The drivers saw ea other—too lat, 
The sickening impact caused the 

skid across the road The drive I 
head against a wall. slood flowed, and 
lay ominously still Che owner of the sp 


car stood up Men came running from 


fie lds 
the hillside to a 


hey carried the lorry drive 


cottage 


He was rem 


te hospital. \t the impact the crate 

the dog within was precipitated int 

Rolled far down a steepening slope unt 
came to rest against a tre bove the tuft 


yrse of the lower lands 
Jock lay still He did not move unt 


the moan 


yf a rising wind sped throug 








piny trees and thrashed t ound \ 
the first harsh sprinkle [he 
whined. Pushed a black nm nd the 
throu 1 the bars ecKIn i t | 
w rd veld. In the tn x 
n ht Jock irled u 1 1 
the wind carried wit , 
1 
lick precipitation The puy vered d 
before t His body 
harm of his brushed fur disapp | 
the ur lay pre t t t 
mottled, tangled, aw | 
above the rem ed 
\ wan sun in the nit kle 
a myriad raindrops cluste 
f the branches, ana 
few tentative leave art ¢ I< 
awakened from a so CC] H 
ipon trembling lim! 
ten old, and LOOK 
ly with convu ve n Cl ts le \ 
h Ingry lo appease 
liquid from a poo 
Vii h h ( ite 1 
Morn passed into I ar 
\wakened in the ¢ I 
In va poise 1 n 
eat ed he ts to the t He 
ea i > \ t t 
leap to 11 t tl I 
iV n th Thy { \ 
‘ ne an I . 
ind ipered wit ‘ 
te ) ed ) 
h Va twent leet 
Came n Incred l \ 
hlack mist that rolled | 
damply i} 1 hh 1 ited 
mordial fea \\ n Dawn 
Iden ligl ] . 
ind ried mourntu Hun 
m \ Ca A 
ar ipped at the dryin nud beneath 





“On the third day great birds hovered low 


about him. 





Drawn by 
. ov) He Rount 
He watched them with dull eyes Pe re 


bars of hi 

; Is crate, until his tongue was sore 
nd cut, Ants crept 
“ual scattered numbers, and then in 
morn) persistent multitude Sprawled 
Indreds } ; 
q ed upon his back, were embedded in 

White 


danced and howled and crashed against the 
into the crate, first in sides of his prison. Phe relentless per- 
an secution went on 


in On the third day great birds hovered low 


about him He watched them with dull 
an eves; he knew, he understood Far 


into his flesh. He 
941 


} te fur, and roused him into back 
“sane fury by bitine 


in the ages his ancestors had died alone in 
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the dreadful night, watching the circling 
foes above. 
In the evening Jock fell weakly upon the 


his crate. Desperate struggles with 
vdy had exhausted 


eyes He 


call for su 


floor of 
the enemy upon his 
him. A glaze entered his 
reverberating 


stood 


once to send a 


cour away into the gathering gloom 
and then he lay down to die, to pass out 


from this life so full of good hunting 


Where the tree swayed 


in the breeze, upon the narrow corner above 
Margaret with the 


old, de repit yew 


the inlet, Reg rie kissed 








eternal fervour of vibrant youth They 
were very young, and their love was grim 
and serious. Breathless from the impulsive 


eagerness of ps, 


his lips, Margaret gripped 
tighter the huge bun gathered 


in a sunset glow farther up the heights, 
and muttered 
“Good bye, boy. 
No, no, we-e-l, only one, on One 
f... oe.” 
She 


middle 


track On the 
at the sickening 
Step 


liff 


she paused 


hurried up the 
reaches 


echoes of a dog crying unto death 


ping a vard over the track ide she peered 
down, and in the valf riit her keen eves 
detected the crate She pulled the bars 
apart with firm hands. There was no label 
on the crate From within it she removed 


the drooping form of a sma white doe 
Uch! \nt hs She ried br ish ng a 


myriad writhing black forms from t 


fur ‘You poor wee doggie Just come 
with me.” 

Jock wagged a_ feeble, grateful tail, 
closed his eves and pushed a_ hot. nose 


against the protective roug] 


THE Big Three composing the 
Acacia Cottage sat in conclave 
still 


council of 
There were 
the dish 


two thin rashers of bacon on 


on the table entre [The bacon that had 
been caretu ly p iced \ Mrs Rose Neave 
upon the three plate pread in. long 
familiar array upon the old deal table had 


vanished 

\ d Py like that ought to be Ie ft outside 
Bill Neave moved hi 
fully in his Jock stolen 
The Neaves, from the dire dav of 
the landslide at the Neave’s 
crushed twenty 
hours from the rubble, had suffered slight 


crippled form pain 


chair had food 


before 
pits when 


body was removed after 
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twinges of poverty. He ree 


shillings a week as compensation. He e] 


out a few shillings more from his foy 


and Margaret brought home thirty shillin 
a week from her stenographer’s duties in t 


stuffy offices of Mewter and Mewter, of Qu 


Side, in the coastal 


port at e east 


village. Mrs. Neave stared helplessly at ¢ 





table Peered beneath it: but ] CK 
gone, with the succulent bacon w ‘thin 
The worried woman trembled They s 
wed a few shillings on last month’s 
count at the Ickey Leek te stores T 
would be short again at the week end, 

I'll fry some. bread.” Margaret w 
nervous Her father’s wrat had 
heaped upon the dog befor Gusty 
spattered upon the window He wi 
not be able to go out in his 1 carl 
It angered him the more In the kitcl 
Margaret hastily searched for the jar 
fat On the floor she saw If her fat 
kne \\ 

\t twentv minutes to nine t hasty me 
was completed Neave wi vheeled in 
invalid’s chair into the tiny glass conse 

ry Mrs. Neave came _ back into 
dining-room and stared dismally at the 
treaming window 

That poor dear dog, M t 
out in all that awful rain mn 
hour.” 

Yes, mothe And tha dear « 
las eaten every ’ f | fror 


hetter 

“He'll know a lot bett n I get 
of him, mother Margaret 1 
and Jock, creeping I t kit 
sneaked out again, tail thrust betwee 





legs, at the threatening timbre of her v 
‘ave was whistiing Che buoyan 
his bright nature lightened t white 
f his face Hi wife, walt until M 
iret had run in and | | m_ bet 
running down the cobble et 
catch her train “up-tow1 joined nf 


moment 
‘Marvaret’ a rare ood y 3 Ne¢ 


aid, “but I’m just wonderin’ what 
to happen when Re e Woste 
marry her 
“T’ve thought of that, too, Bill Hi 
been waiting some months now ” Her thin 


hands were nervously clasped 


“There’s one thing ”—Neave tapped en 


phatically with his pipe 


arm of his chair—‘‘ when that lass 








een 











wed we mus’ let her go. She’s twenty-three 
ready. We must be very careful that she 
does not grow too old looking after us here. 
Things like that too often drag on an’ on 
until it’s far too late.” 

“Ah, yes, Bill. She’s a rare gude gurl, as 
you said. I’m real proud of her, Winning 
her way into college like that, an’ then 
setting a gude post up-town. She has such 

cude sense of duty to her 
and— 

“But it isn’t a duty in her case, Rose. 
Leastways, it can’t always be. I don’t want 
She must enjoy the 


parents, 


her to make a sacrifice. 
sood things of life young. 
[here aren’t so many good things left when 
anyhow, they 


whilst she’s 
seem dif- 
ferent. We'll manage somehow. That little 
vhite dog brought us luck. 


vou’re older; or, 


Ever since he’s 
heen here we've sold more eggs than ever, 
*’ my bookin’s foi day-olds is rare good. 
No, Rose, the Boy made his sacrifice for his 
untry. One is enough in our small family. 
Let Margie have a little more luck. We 
mus’ play fair.” 
hands. 


Rose gripped her apron in het 





The chauffeur called to a crippled man lying 
“Is this 


in an invalid chair. 


: — 
ere your dawg ? 
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JOCK 


Lightly on her senses from far back in the 
years echoed the laughter of that boy who 
had gone out to die; he who had wanted to 
be one of God’s preachers. It had been his 
ardent ambition to place a_ stained-glass 
window in the ancient thatched-roofed 

One day, perhaps, they 
money. The mother had 
stinted, saved, denied herself many things. 
The money totalled a few pounds, hidden 
away in a shabby tin box. One day, per- 
haps, that stained-glass window would 
\ p. 

“To the Glory of God, and in grateful 
memory of Hubert William Neave,” the 
unconsciously muttered the words 
confusedly to her kitchen, 
But, then, 
they were en- 


village church. 


would have the 


go 


mother 
and returned 
when her husband stared at her. 
she knew those words 
graven on her heart. 


III 


punctured outside of 
When the chauffeur had 
completed his task of changing over the 


THE limousine had 


Acacia Cottage. 


Drawn by 
Harry Rountree 
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spare wheel, he keenly eyed the West High 





land white terrier that had held his detached 


attention for some minutes. He enticed the 


dog into the road, picked it up, and ex- 
amined the collar. There, in his mis- 
tress’s clumsy handwriting, was the one 
word “Jock.” The chauffeur called to a 


crippled man lying in a cheap invalid chair 
on the near side of uneven fowlhouses, 


“Ts this ’e1 


‘Yes, 


‘Then 


e your! dawg: 


1t 18 


I'd much like to know how 


very 





“*You just put him 
Vil never come 


bv 


you came it This dawg is Jock, be 
longin’ to Mrs, Cripps Here ‘Is name 
on the collar in ’er ‘andwriting. I’ve often 
seen that ver) ollar around that very 
daweg's neck 

“We found it, Neave nervously ex 
plained 

“Found it? Huh! I should say! The 
perlice “ll find you orlright when I’ve put 
my master wise He aced the dog within 
the white wood pali and drove the car 





right, and then let me see 





away with a defiant hoot. Neave pulled 
moo lily at his pipe. He was unnerved 
Folk might say they had stolen the 


. Puy 
rhe old man trembled 

<SJo 
dismissed his 


He 


Cripps lauffeur 


Dragon Inn 


it 
stared curiously at Ick 
' 


Leekic Forty years! He walked 
streets in the evening sunshine Bovs were 
playing football in the Rectory Field, He 
smiled He had played football in 





the little account; but if ‘e finds out, do 
here again’ ” 
field I ears a ri ad ¢ H 
iuntered down to the be id 
that a jetty had been bul ere 
day Brown-sailed fishe at yse and 
on the ey crinkly surfas His n 
caught the sweet odour of the awee 1 It 
touched a chord in his memory, and 
ighed He mounted the low hill to Aca 
Cottage and knocked on the door. R 
He stared long t 


1dmitted him 


f y 
1@ Ga 


pt 





evening light 





MUTUAL ULL LRELLULLGRLUULLLL CLLR 


* But like ‘in sickness 
Did 1 loathe this food." 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Act lV. Sc. U. 










he 


He 


lat | 





Want of appetite 
Is a sign of 
Stomach weakness 


The best remedy 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


They have a corrective 
And stimulating effect 
On stomach, liver, bowels 


= They can be relied upon 
To remove acidity 
Constipation 
Indigestion 

To stimulate the liver 
Cleanse and tone 

The entire system 

And promote 


Hearty appetite. 
Take 9 
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FOR HEAL TH AND 
FIGU RE 


other corse 
oo is exactly 







BURMA 


SAUCE 


Burma Sauce contains 
luscious fruits selected 


the beautifu 


Natural Ease’ 








for their choice flavour 





rich, alluring spices 
from the Orient—and 
the finest malt vinegar. 
It is prepared by a 
special process that en- 





The ree Shinai 


Made in soft, durable drill 
finest quality, without steels 
but with 9-in ch rust-proof busk 
and rust-proot hook and eye 
bove and below for perfect 
fastening. Lacing is at the sides 
with free-runni ng elastic lacing 
and the back is closed. Adjust- 
able shoulderstraps re ‘gu ate bust 
height, and the usual suspender 
are fitted. As there is nothing 
to rust it can easily be washed. Ir 
all sizes from 20 to 30 inch waist 


31 inch to 35 inch, Is. 6d. extr 


¥ 
The Natural Ease Model 2 
Boneless Corset, 7/11 
Cash returned if not satistte 


THE HEALTH CORSET CO. (Dept. 99 
26-30, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, 







sures a perfect blending 





of these ingredients and 
the most _ delicious 
flavour you ever tasted. 















lade by 
WHITE, COTTELL 
& Co., Ltd., 
LONDON, S.E. 

































PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


7 oe Household H EA RTH RU G S 














Iv Reversince R = Tuensy F measuring 5 ft. long and % ft These » Mnanent s have gained a 
world-wide reputati r Magr we, Cheapness, and Utility avine s equal ed New De ns, and 
nag . we tks of Art Thousa epeat Ordera and Testimonials received, including undermentioned. giving § 1 Pri 3 6 
the ‘ satisfaction, SPECIAL OFFER Three for 10 ale rice | 
Black Mount, Tyndrum, N.B., November 24th The “ Quee t al’ Household Carpets and Hea j 
Lord Breadalbane “Will feel obliged by Mr. Hodgson Koya Nobility and Clergy from all parts of I 
sen um to above res € € ecu toyal pets, ’ ’ } key 
- ae on a ped = # Royal’ Carpets, Gigantic Sale of ‘*Queen’s Royal’? Household Reversible Rich Turkey 
t ¢, Drybridge, Au t 22nd Patera - 
Sir Robert G. Gord i rhe Queen's Royal” "Oaapete and y es 
Rugs please very much. Enclosed ar lers for three more carpets Je Mark 
and three Hearthrugs. Cheque for £5 lis. 6d ‘enclmen | Trade fa 
Ladbroke House, Redhill, 15th June | on an 
The Viscountess D'Arcy write I sing 3/6 for one of your | Goods 
‘Queen's Royal’ Household Hear ig, Red shade, as thove supplied | 
He D Mead 
i. sea - 1 (Registered) —_— _ 
€ F Admittedly the Cheapest in ithe World. Woven Altog 
~ superior quality, wi correspot A 
Pas and beauty Th anda of Ke eat Orders and Test 
the highest sat afc’ tion. Wher fering plea ‘ t f I g 
Drawing, or Sitting Room and any i pref ! 
6 x ft 13 { 34.8 
. ~, | Reduced | s - 
-_ 2 19/6 . 24 
ze f Sale : oe 
oft. x f 26 | x < 
10} f zs ist 30/4 Price t 08 
Ca Ea Lot J . 
‘Lady Madeline Erskine received tt ) *e Royal’ Re 
Mr. F. Hodgson, the ark terra tt y .= 
swe send another at earliest 
Od. 7 ¢ 
Buccleuch House, I d, §.W 
Lady Ellis writes: “7 een's Royal’ H 1 Hea : 
In all colours and ten different designs - 1 will th hank Messrs, F. H Bee "4 toeael - 
A New Design in the “ Qu 8 Royal Rever e Hearthruge Cheque enclosed 
The latest lourings are Reve, Myrtle, Mi Fawn, Drab, 8k Corrard, 1 aw, Sept 
Olive and Brown shades. The Canterbury Be ! lered Design Sir Chas. 8. King. Bart, write Please forward 
for this season in old Indian Art Colour Anglo-} an and subdued Royal’ H ehold Heart! 1 ty em 
Turkish and Oriental shades (Copy Rew If t tes ‘ ¢ more Real O mt Rug I 
is wanted, kindly quote tiber ) bd 
Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Cataloxue { Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotton Bedapr eads, Quilta, Table Linens, Bedateads, I 
Blankets, Curtains, Coppe Brasees, Cutler Tapestry Covers, & ‘oet free if when writing you mention 


F.HODGSON & SONS, 2”: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 



























the soft grey eyes; tall and stately, with a 
laughing mouth, Forty years age. This 
white-haired woman, a graceful figure in 
lack, wiping floury hands on a_ coarse 
apron, a little confused at the appearance of 
Hy well-dressed, opulent stranger at her 
door—this was Rose 

“Don’t you remember me, Rose? I’m 
Josh. Josiah Cripps.” She remembered, 
wonderingly, and led him in, He sat 
awkwardly on a hard wood chair, and took 
in the poor surroundings Rose would 
ha’ done better if she married Josiah, he 


thought. They talked of the long ago, 





whilst the bright light of afternoon faded 
nto the crimson purple of eventide. Rose 
told him of her husband’s dire mishap, 
“Twenty-one years ago now But he’s 
been gude about it. Very brave he’s been.” 
In the warm loyalty of her voice Josiah 
suffered a little hurt. Funny how those old 
aches had not quite gone, after forty years. 
He went down the garden to meet Bill. To 
meet this poor remnant who could give 
Rose no better home than this, but when 
ie looked down into the white familiar, and 
vet strangely unfamiliar, features of the 
nan with whom he had been playmate once, 
reat compunction rose up in his heart 
Thev had sat in the little low, white 
vashed walled school together; together 
they had played in the Rectory Field, in the 
h up the heights amongst the 
His heart warmed to this 


streams, hig 
purple heather 
ad remnant of the sturdy chum of the days 
when all their world was young They 
hook hands with great gusto, chatted ex 
itedly until Rose came out to cal! them in 
it of the thick dew to a supper that waited. 
She had slipped out to “buy a thing or two” 
from the shop, and Margaret, arriving late 
+] 


ause of a chance meeting with Reggie, 
vas surprised at the variety of it. Josiah 
shook her hand warmly She was like 
Rose, this wisp of a girl There was the 


same laughter in her eves and the same 
harm about her winsome ways that had 
eaten into his heart those forty years agone 
‘terwards she played to them and sang. 
Josiah was back in the past; back in a 
youth that was eternal only in memorv. 
Rose had ing like that: those same old 
songs. He remembered them well. Her 
voice had trilled just like that. He glanced 
it the faded woman sitting beneath an oil 
lamp, her brow furrowed with the worries 
f the years, her hands darning the cheap 
Worsted socks of the man with whom she 


had cast in her lot. He looked at the poor 


945 


JOCK 


cripple, a spot of red glowing on each 

white cheek. Life had been hard on them. 
He talked < 

shops” that were his; the outcome of his 

integrity, his perseverance and his pluck; 

and now the source of his wealth. It was 


f London, of the nine “chip 


not until Jock suddenly appeared that he 
remembered his errand. Jock was playing 
on Neave’s lap, creating a smile in the 
weary face when Cripps referred to him. 

“T’ve come about that dawg,” he said, 
and he paused at the consternation in 
Neave’s eyes. 

“Margaret found him,” Neave explained, 
‘in a crate. The dog has been a very good 


friend to me. It’s lonely sometimes out 
there whilst they’re busy in the house. But 
if you know the owner, mayhap you’ll re- 
turn the dog. Although I, for one, ’ll be 
sore sorry to lose him.” 

Cripps heard the story of their son. Rose 
spoke of the stained-glass window. She 
Was very sincere and pathetic. Fifty pounds 
or more—-and they were so obviously poor. 

‘Your hip and thigh, Bill,” he said, break- 
ing a painful silence, “could be put right 
by one of our Lunnon doctors An’ it 
wouldn’t cost much.” 

“tundred pounds,” Neave said. tersely; 

| 


} } 
t 


“and then they cou promise nothing, 


And anvhow, Josh, I’m getting on in years 
now, and I’m_ happy” enough happy 
eno igh ; 

\n idea had germinated at the back of 
Josiah’s mind. Wh 


1 the dog was lost he 
had offered a reward of £50 for its return. 





Well, he had plenty of money—plenty. 
He'd hand them a reward from the owner. 
He covertly glanced at Rose An ache 
tueged at his heart again. The reward 
would be £100. They knew nothing of the 
value of dogs \nd then Bill could be 
operated on. Josiah was a simple man. 
“You'll get a fine reward for that dawg,” 
| 


hat is a championg prize-winning 


he said; “t 
animal Worth hundreds and hundreds of 
pounds.” He exaggerated; but he was re- 
warded by the blank stares of astonishment. 
“\Wouldn’t be surprised if they didn’t offer 
you a ’undred quid.” 

‘I'd rather have dear old Jock,” said 
Marearet, gathering the dog in her arms. 
Josiah wagged a thick, bejewelled finger. 


\ ’undred quid would provide the means 


of having your dad put on his feet. An’ IJ 
know the very doc. oo’d do it, an’ do it 
quick.” 


Rose opened her mouth to say something, 
but the words did not flow. Margaret 









































THE QUIVER 





looked at her crippled father. and a tear the treatment of his fellow-men: well. ’e’ 
formed on her cheek fall f <e a airevpla See But not 





lll find mut to-me ry | an Wa ee ‘ ( i nt ( } 
raptu isly os Tll be ayin 1 | i ( ) 11n 
week in the although I’d better run S \nthon st | ( a 
ip to Town ellow 
“He brought the notes on the morrow -_ 
Rose took them in tremblin neers Phe eremony n tive ttle ch h and 


“When will you tak ock she asked the installatio staines : 
Are you sure it is al! right?” was not held until Neave was rele; 








Quite sur Il} not be takin’ Jock until the Lond lOspita He att ‘ 
I go back. The owner has given me a free \ , still utilizi t t t] 
hand.’ er spite himself he nned PI k ede at te 
In the evening he came in to hear Mar tick would be ne ( 
yaret n Neave had methine to | too ee , The 
him tea atte I \ca r Rego 
| an t i 1 to oO vettin ime \ i n \r S 
is that reward 1€@ Sa 1 Fan tie J k ( ned ( nn Ma et the 
being as valuable a lat In the morn Jos I 
Ve 3, ic siah said s« ) just fancy! t me The ( ( r 
But then, the l give un t in price hu H nte t 
for a prize dawg.” f it again f a T 
What I want to say ist I'm eetting pecially t , farew to R S] 
rere old now—much old than mv vears had Jock ready f: n 
We're not going to risk all that money or You forgot ] ay ( nd we 
an operation that might fa We-—-we have ill getting ve 1S] that 
sore wanted to raise that stained-glass wir “ Tock. ( nfessed ’ 
dow in th’ little church as a memorial ¢ I had to do someth , Rose 
mv bov. The remainder of the money I \ I knew But 


want 




















Jor a Beautiful, 
dignified hom 


In Showrooms occupying 500,000 sq. it 
of floor space, Jelks have £100,000 worth 
of High-Grade Second-hand Furniture— 
complete cnd thousands of arttsttc 
single pieces. At remarkably low cost you 
can select sound, tested furniture for a 
beautiful and dignified home. Call and 
examine some of the attractive bargains. 
You will not be importuned to purchase. 


sues 


Cash or Easy Terms. 
BARGAIN LIST SENT ON REQUEST 


WJ E LK & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 

OVER SO YEARS 
263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD. LONDON»wa 
North 2593 & oy 





I i one 





Bus, tram or 
tube to the 
" loor. Rusi 
re ess Hours 
oto 7.30 Pp. 
Thursdays 
close at 1 
iturday 
open till 


Pun. 



















\ A soft, durable 


mixture of 
Badger ir. 
A patented gor & Mair 
Process of 
wire binding 
that prevents 
the shedding 


A pame with 
a Reputation, 


of Hair. Make a note 
of CLEMAK ! 
A compo- 
sition handle A guarantee 
that will that thi 
neither split Reco br ~ sh i 
* be eat CLEMAK been - steri- 
tng Suit. lized by a 
the for al qoceested 
+ then rocess. 


PRICE LARGER SIZES 
56 & 1% 
10 Dea! er will show you the 


CLEMAK’ 


SHAVING BRUSH 


Clemak Safety Razor Co., 50, Kingsway, London 








Free yourself from 


Holiday Headaches 


Carnivals, regattas, and confetti 
battles on the pier are delightful 
parts of the holiday fun. Yet a 
touch of Headache or Neuralgia 
will guickly spoil your pleasure. 
Be on your guard! Always carry 
a supply of Genasprin with you. 


Two Genasprin tablets will 
banish the severest Headache or 
other Nerve Pain ina few minutes. 
Moreover, Genasprin is guaran- 
teed to be absolutely pure and safe. 
It does not affect the heart or 
upset the stomach. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Gazette, 
“We have no hesitation in describing 
excellent. Its purity is 


N 


Don’t permit pain to mar a moment of 
your much-needed holiday. Buy a bottle 
of Genasprin at your chemist’s to-day 

price 2/- per bottle of 35 tablets, and 
keep a supply handy for all emergencies. 


Genasprin as 
” 
unquestioned, 


ENASPRI 


(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin) 


GENATOSAN LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS 
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( Inexpensive _ 


convenient to carry— 


they contain the chocolates 
with delicious centres — 


in good variety — 


full weight, too, 
and full value. 
(a jue) 


TRAY & os lb. & t KING GEORGE 
MILK TRAY 2 ar ons ARGYLL & 













REGATTA 
9° 1/- 
SEE THE NAME “Cadbury” on EveRY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE 
SO OOS \ A A 4 SN CX Ya A An Sn SY 
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Problem 
Pages 


Sincerity 


AM asked by a correspondent if I con- 


sider absolute sincerity in friendship 

possible. Well, I doubt if any moral 
juality an accurately be described = as 
bsolute. I think I might alter the word 
absolute” to “essential,” and give an 
nqualified “Yes” to the question 

Through these pages I have made friend 
ships with many whose faces I shall 

bably never e. Were we to meet we 


might be cor ous of all kinds of little 
mbarrassments and self-con-traints. Yet we 
hould know the underlying ncerity was 
ne the less there on that ac sunt 

And I believe that in any friendship we 
ist alWavs give edit to the other for that 


ncerity We all of us do things at times 


1a > 1 ‘ Ip, ut 
tis! ‘ puate break ig 
endship When my correspondent says 
nso many words, “T « ler A proved 
he insincerit ‘ frie p | m 
g she < that I ht not to 
erate: i ; I can see, to wreck 
happy t Ip M 1 ma have 
xisted f ( 
That wo 1 take \dmittin the 
sincerit t \ lik ly one litt 
It t eat ‘ t at vou 
ve tested 1 I think ) will only 
ret it ) ! thre earer view and 
lusing to | the | view { X1it 
urself and frie 1 f m ipp ss 


The Business Girl as Wife 
J. H. B. write to me from Leeds: “My 


m has just me engaged to a business 
girl. She seems very nice, but she has had 
ho experi ‘ t lomesti life, having 
lways lived in ‘d * since first earned 
er living She told me f | that she 
ould neithe k nor ew, and iad not the 
faintest idea of price Now, my son i 
lever and ambitiou , but h just be 
smning his career, and I wonder if it i 


t my duty to warn him what mart ed lite 


wz Wik 1 } - 
- likely to be tor himself and his wife if 
ne egard her wn inefhcrencs ra) lightly. 


Sincerity—The Business Girl 


as Wife—A Tragic Problem 
By Barbara Dane 


T think this is a matter in which you 
ought to be very careful. A suggestion on 
your part that the girl your son loves. is not 
going to make him the best possible wife 
will only alienate him, and do no good at 
all. Rather take the line that all the 
common sense and inte!ligehce which the 
girl showed in business will be enormously 
helpful in running a home, and that she 
will have an advantage over you in being 


able to bring business methods to bear on 


her housekeeping. I find, as a rule, that 
business girls make very g od Wives, and 
that f they do not learn to cook before 
marriage they soon learn after. Even if 
: , 


the husband has to ulfer a little in the 


process! Suggest to your future daughte 
in-law that you are su she is going to be 
’ sple lid wife fo ul Vv, and that if 
there is anything you can do to help hei 
ou wlll t le,lgnte | If vou take this 


attitude | think you will find that verv early 


in her married life she will be ru ining to 
4 tO lV ‘ 
The Call of the Veldt 

“Tane,” as this letter shows, has a big 
de ion to make She writes “Some 
mont! io | met a man who is farming 
in RR i t Ile is about to return, and he 


has asked me to go out and marry him 
in x months’ time [ am enormously 
attracted by the man. \ll my people like 
him and would thoroughly approve of the 


marriace Were he Iving In Eneland I 


ould not hesitate for a moment to become 
his wife. But, frankly, I do not know how 
| wuld endure the loneliness of life on the 
veld Conditions are better in the district 


where this man lives than in most parts, but 
even so there are very few white families 
near and hard]vy any amusements. I cannot 


1 { 


make up my mind whether the love of my 


husband and the love of my home would 
mpensate me tor the loneliness.” q 
How can anyone decide this problem fo 
vou, “Jane” It is something which you 
must settle yourself The only compromise 
I can suggest is that vou should go out to 


Lhode a and see what conditions are like 












































THE QUIVER 





A Tragic Problem 


All the materia f 
tained in t tat 
nade t me ) \ I 

About ea 1 » | 
ment | tuse m fiat 
my\ exp t { nofan 

s jealousy, but w 
nnocent We had 
ind had been ve 
first Cl ) 4] ( I 
' t pp ty 
uund to eit ! 
tt t me ind | 

\ few we igo 


r me deeply, and f 
imiration id 1 













we And unless persons in this tra 2 
\ ( you honest] ot toen n +} 
ap] ind 0 abl i 
In surrounding 0 ( 
i id bette 
y manv marriage A Second-hand Bookshop 
rec I iined by the | nnot er al ( oO not 
ndut loneliness tarti i t na \f 
) | in only ( that ‘ 
mal | < 
t ‘ + 
a modern play are “ | ce st 
I t at 1 proble ™m ' 1 t 
Shi ‘ p 
roke off my engage . ‘ ind 
t \ lid not iccept 
le which arouse po ‘ 
va fact, whol] ) 
( ived two vea > t 
) it wa I ! tior 1? 
t I felt, however, : _ t 
e gee . 
] that ! ecip I | 
ot ( m since th ‘ 
ted an offer of t vent tlt 
W m e creat 


an Income 
| 


























Something you cannot buy 


Certainly, you can buy pictures—made by other 
people of the things that interest them—but they can 
never be yours in the same intimate way as your 
own pictures made with your own “ Kodak.” 
: “Kodak” pictures are your own—your personal records 
| of your own friends, your own “kiddies,” your own 
home, your own rambles and your own holidays. 





Now’s the time 
to get your 


‘Kodak 


For the best snapshots three things are necessary : 
A‘“Kodak” Camera ‘‘Kodak” Film “Velox” Paper 


for accuracy and easy for speed, latitude —_ for bright, clean prints 
working and dependability of good tone 





Full particulars from your “Kodak” dealer 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





































































1 Baby 


Mellin's Food baby, writes : 


She has cut her teeth without any 


Write jor samples and 
n stamps. Particu:ars 


aescraplive book.et; 
of a unique 


Mrs. Trett-Watson, of Norwich, the mother of this lovely 
*T feel I must tell you what 
wonderful progress my baby has made on Mellin’s Food. 
trouble whatever.” 


Mellins food 


sent fos 
“ Progress Book’ 


MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., LONDON, S.E.15. 





rece ror Ou 
also sent. 




















a get 


GELATINE 


REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


Dissolves instantly in warm water 


FOR MAKING THE DAINTIEST JELLIES, 
CREAMS, BLANC-MANGES, RICH 
SOUPS, AND GLAZING COLD MEATS, 
COX'S GELATINE IS THE BEST 


Sold in Packets, 4/3, 2/4 & 1/3 


BY ALL HIGH-CLASS GROCERS 


Send for Sample and enclose 3d. in stamps to 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED 
(Dept. 1), CORCIE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 











C. BRANDAUER & 0's 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


These Series of 
Pens Write as 
Smoothly asa 
Lead Pencil 











SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Special Process, 








Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


lf out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


BAILEY'S ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS 


90 years’ reputation for 


QUALITY AND COMFORT 


VARIX, 
t King t A r, ea 
and repair t 


















FE last 
last 





Special Department for Ladtes, 


W. H. BAILEY & SON 


45 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


















































PROBLEM PAGES 





Misplaced Sympathy man which is even a little unchivalrous, 
1 do not think that your friend needs but such a Ke tter comes from a London 
ympathy but stimulation So man man who writes complaining to me of the 
s atuny, t « ° < \ : : , ; 
people “VL.” are helped down, not up, pernicious effect of women’s clubs. tle 


by pity. Here is a woman who has lost 50€5 On bi say hanies they are centres Ol 

gossip, that they make wives dissatisfied 
, that clubs, in short, are 
evil and unnecessary. Well, I laughed 
when I read this letter. Whenever | 


along Piccadilly on the top of a ’bus and 


her self-respect, who believes that it is im- 
possible for her to take her part in social with their homes 


life again, who is, in short, giving way 
§ oo 
o 


to a policy of despa Now is it going to 
help her if you say to her: “Poor darling, 


oli me ll the ee he 
lam so sorry. I understand. It must be catch a glimpse of all the men be hind the 
ae. tee vou oe te oaweke ’ club windows who are engaged in earnest 
terrible ft , : a sie 54: 
etc., etc. In sympathy of such a kind there CRRFCTSENIOR shall we say gossip?—I re 
nothine that uceest iction. or that flect that the love of chatting about out 
othing that suggests a ; hat : 


neighbours is a quality common to al 


there is a glimmer of hope on the horizon. ; 
F humanity. 


But if you adopt a firm, cheerful attitude, . 
if you assume that she is going to make Clubs have proved to be of enormous 
big effort, and that in ‘a little while Yalue to tens of hundreds of women, and 
a big coe ; a hi 


eee : ae ' i, 
people will have forgotten the unfortunate have given them that ntact with other 


affair simply because she appears to have women often very different women—which 
oe bi “i herself. you will arouse her. they could not obtain in suburban or coun 
She mall be. stimulated. Such a woman !'Y surroundings. Even the village woman 
seeds mental stimulants. not sedatives. An 225 her club to-day, and if my correspond- 
eemince of svmpathy takes the batientsno. Cot Wants to Rnd a country where women 
rhere except to further inaction; it does Te content to live their lives without colour 
not help her to urge up the will. I think or contrast, I am afraid he will have to 
uu must be gentle but very firm with your 89° Very much beyond the boundaries of 
friend; do not sentimentalize with her, and — Britain. 


esist any inclination on her part to discuss To Correspondents 


the matter. She will gradually recover Will tho “a in ee ee 
. ‘ lil lose my correspo e Ss « 
wr common sense, and me in time to 
; — Hie expect replies by post please enclose 
thank you for the tonic effect vou judicious : , . 
ss : Pi, stamped addressed envelopes I am 
ielp and sympathy had on her life. 


always glad to answer urgent inquiries by 


post, but being a very busy woman I should 


Women’s Clubs be glad to be spared unnecessary corres- 


It is not often that I get a letter from a pondence. 


assell’s 2/6 Novels 


Well printed in good clear type, on antique wove paper, each volume contains 
over 300 pages. Strongly bound in cloth boards, these handsome volumes are 
of enduring quality—real books with a long life before them. 


ANNIE S. SWAN WARWICK DEEPING 
Corroding Gold Prairie Fires Suvla John Lantern Lane 
A Favourite of Fortune Apples of Gold 
HORACE, ANNESLEY JOSEPH HOCKING 
VACHELL A Flame of Fire 
Blinkers. Wiiinewach The Woman of Babylon 


MRS. BAILLIE. REYNOLDS BARONESS ORCZY 
The King’s Widow A Castle to Let 
The Daughter Pays 


o- 
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The League of the Scarlet Pimpernel 


Lady Molly of Scotland Yard 
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Result of Cassell’s Great 
Holiday Ballot Competition 








The result of the Ballot of many thousands of our readers entering this 
interesting competition, naming in correct order the SIX MOST 
POPULAR EAST COAST RESORTS, is as follows : 

1. SCARBORO’ 3. HARROGATE 5. CROMER 

2. YARMOUTH 4. CLACTON 6. FELIXSTOWE 


Only one competitor named the above Six Resorts in the order given :— 


FIRST PRIZE £10 K. A. BATSON, ‘ Morningside,” 


Pennington, Lymington, Hants. 














There were twelve competitors who named five resorts in the correct order, and so we 
have decided to add another £70 to the second prize of £50 so as to give each of the 
twelve £10 each. The successful twelve were as follows :— 
C. H. Burpix, Nunhead, S.FE.1 r. Parry Jones, Rhostyllen, Nr. Wrexham 

E. Cartiiper, 14, Cleve ons, N.W E. H. Maprry, 47, Tufnell Park Road, N.7 
Mrs A. Gui = th t. Missenden ( n 4 OR H I Pp 
S. H. Goocn, Constabl wicl . ai —_ : ap : ' i hton 
C._A, F, Haut, 1, Har k, Redland S. Smit, North Road, Bourne, Line 

Bristol _ S.Wae 1. Tanron, 29, Minster Road, Oxford 

Mrs. Haywarp, 274, Lew st, Walham r. Warp, 19, Walnut Street, Liverpool 

We received 152 coupons naming four resorts in the correct order, ow ri d to 
add another £52 to the twenty prizes of £5 each, making £152 to ribute ally be n 
them The senders of the following 152 coupons will therefore receive £1 each 

Mrs. W. R. Andrews, 56 Amesbury Avenue, 8.W.2 w thwaite, Westmorland ; Miss M. Irving, The Children’s Hospital, 
Barber, 10 Mysore Road, §.W.11; G. G. Barley. 39 Kimberley Great Ormond Street, W.C.1; Miss Jenkins, 85 Paynes Road, 
Road, 8.W.%; H. Bartholomew. ‘9 Mildmay Read, Romford Freemantle, Southampton; Mrs. C. Jephson, 38 Templemore 


A. Batkin, Swan Bank, Penn. Wolverhampton; K. A. Batson Avenue, Rathgar, Dublin; Miss E. Jones, 6 Auckland Road, 
Pennington, Lymington; L. B. Bays Tranmere,’’ Old Col- | Smethwick; Miss R. M. Jones, 80 Sandrock Road, 8.E.13; 
wyn; Miss E. Beves, 28 Claremont Road, Fratton (2 shares) ; H. Kedward, 3 Hilden Street, Leigh ; elynack, ** Home- 
Mr. Wm. Bishop. 5 Kings Wall, Malmesbury; Mrs. E. Black- cot,’’ Harpenden; Miss G. Kincar, Cumbernauld Road, 
well, 92 New John Street West, Birmingham ; Mrs. A. J. Blake Dennistoun; E. L. Langton, ‘‘ Overdale,’’ Ambergate; FE. 
8 Harcourt Road, Southampton ; W. Boby, 12 Chatsworth Road Lewis, 18 Park Court, §.W.4; L. M. Lewis, Penyparc, Lianover ; 
N.W.2; C. Booker, 59 ~— Road, N.1; Miss H. Bowden, | Mrs. J. H. Lingard, Wilneslow, nr. Manchester; Miss D. V 
3 Clifton Gardens, W.9; Miss D. Box, 36 Du dley Road, East- Lord, 2 Marmion Avenue, Southsea ; Mrs. MacCurdie, 28 Mack- 
bourne; Mrs. A. W Breeden, 52 West Hill. Epsom, Surrey ; worth Terrace, St. Thomas, Swansea ; Miss Mansell, 84 Devon- 
Mrs. W. J. Brinkman, 102 Onslow Gardens, Wallington ; Miss D shire Road, Princes Park, Liverpool; Mrs. E. McDonnell, 18 
Brooks, Willow Bank, Dunmow; Miss A. Brown, ‘* Talfourd Norfolk Road, Phibsboro’, Dublin; C. P. MclIlvenna, 2 Fen- 
Lodge,"’ Deal ; K. M. Buttifant, 15 Britannia Road, Westcliff- wich Terrace, Jesmond ; J. A. McKay, 85 Manor Road, Mansel- 
on-Sea; A. J. Bulman, 90 Connanght Road, Cardiff; Miss M ton, Swansea; Miss E. Millard, 12 Salisbury Street, Derby ; 
Bultz, South Devon Hospital. Plymouth ; G. Bunker, 76 Church Miss B. Mills, 39 Mountfield Road, N.3; E. J. Mitchell, 
Read, Croydon; F. Burch, 36 Hawes Street, Ipswich ; Miss D 8 Victoria Drive, Orrell Park, Liverpool; N. Mitchell, Brereton, 
Burkley, 190 Huddersfield Road. Oldham; Miss Cameron Rugeley ; M.M. Murray, 86 Aubrey Street, Everton ; W. Murray, 
Woolton Hill, Newbury; F. Charison, 255 Green End. Sutton | 42 Abbots Park Road, E.10; F. Naylor, 94 Bostall Lane, 8.F.2; 
Oak (2 shares); Miss Charters. 25 Bracewell Street, Burnley ; R. Norton, Windmill Cottage, Avon Dassett, Leamington Spa ; 
Mrs. E. Cheshire, 112 High Street, Colchester ; Mr. H.L. Cheshire, | G. Norwood, Montrose, Bolney Avenue, Peacehaven; A. Owen 
171 High Street South. Dunstable ; Miss I. Chipperfield, 59 Doyle 34 College Road, Bangor (2 shates); V. Oakes, 8 St. James 
Gardens, N.W.10; Miss M. L. Clegg, 13 Bilton Grove Avenue Street, Eccles; H. Parkes, 39 Grosvenor Road, Harborne; 
Harrogate; Mrs. M. Clifford, 22 Navarino Road. Worthing ; E. Parrott, 22 Somerset Road, W.4; A. A. Pearson, 21 Upland 
A. Cole, St. Phillips Avenue, Eastbourne ; Mr. G. A. Coles, Weeke Road, Harehills, Leeds; E. W. Pennolds, 62 Summersiearze, 
Winchester; Miss D. Cooke, Hillcrest Road, Bournemouth ; Lydney ; Miss M. E. Pitt. 76 Hobmoor Road, Small Heath, 
T. E. Coombe, 26 Ouseley Road, Wandsworth Common; Miss C Birmingham; B. F. Phillips, Manthorpe Vicarage, Grantham ; 
Couturier, Westerham, Kent; Miss A. Cullen, Chertsey Road. Mr. L. R. Pollard, 64 Harrowdene Road, Knowle; Mr. C. F 
Windlesham ; L. B. Cundall, Milner Road, Mitcham ; Miss H. M Porter, Stratherne, Crow Lane, Newton-le-Willows ; 8. Pratt, 
Cunnington, 88 West End Lane, West Hampstead; F. Dark 78 Wodeland Avenue, Guildford: Miss F. Price, 20 Charlotte 
99 Imperial Road, Small Heath ay G. W. 8. Davies Road, Edgbaston; Mr. H. W. Purdon, 61 Cecil Road, E.13; 
37 Nightingale Way, Baldock J. Douglas, 430 Blandford Mrs. A. N. Rae, Lyncombe Vicarage, Bath; Mrs. 8. Rayner, 
Road, Beckenham; H. East, 6 me Road. Heath End. Farn- Shirehall Hotel, Norwich; Eric Rheinberg, 55 The Avenue, 
ham; Mrs. F. H. Edwards, Slade Road, Portishead; Mr N.W.6; Mr. Rice, 28 St. Nicholas Road, 8.F.18; Mr. W.C 
Edwards, 20 Ellington Road, N.10; Mrs. A. M. Elson, Heather Riley, 66 Rawlings Road, Smethwick; F. Roche, 82 Bounce 
nr. Leicester; B. R. Flateau, 23 The Pavement, §.W.4 (2 shares Road, N.9; Miss M. Saint, 12 Westminster Road, N.9; Geo. M 
Mrs. Floyd. 12 Belsize Road. Thorpe Hamlet; Miss E. Fox Schreiber, 91 Church Road, Richmond; L R. Seddon, Prospect 
65 “ony lite Gardens, §.W.10 Miss K. Fox, 31 Spencer Park Row, Cambridge; Miss E. Sherlaw, Willow Bridge, Choppins- 
8.W.18; J. Garden, 189 Broomhill Road, Aberdeen; Miss | ton, Northumberland; Mr. J. Shortland, 66 Whitney Road, 
F. E. eke Woodbridge Road, Guildford ; 8. H. Gooch, Con- E.10; A. Skinner, 26 Silver Crescent, W.4; W. C. Spring, 
stable Road, Ipswich (6 shares); Miss B. Graham, 6 Chelsea 38 Nightingale Square, 8.W.12; Mrs. E. Stebbing, 13 Oxford 
Court, 8. W.3; H. Grayson, 47 Beresford Street, Manchester ; Gardens, W.4; H. Stinton, 47 St. Dunstans Crescent, Worcester ; 
V. Granville, 172 Hardsburn Street, St. Helens: Wm. J. Green H. Thomas, 23 Waterdale Crescent, Sutton Oak, Lancs.; E. B. 
104 Parkinson Street, Burnleywood; Miss 8. Green, Water- Twigg. 48 Adelaide Street, Brierley Hill; R. Watkins, 5 Avon- 
works, Kidderminster ; C. Grimsdale, 43 Napcleon Road. Twicken- | dale Street, Lincoln; Mrs. W. H. Walton, 79 Worthing Road, 
ham; Mrs. E. Halle 58 Anerley Station Road, §.F.20 ; J. Harring- Lowestoit; Mrs. J. Watson, 6 Withipoll Street, Ipswich ; Mrs. 
ton, 85 Salisbury Road, Harrow; Mrs. A. Harrow. Reading | Wilbond, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus; E. H Williams, 
Street, Broadstairs; J. Harvey, 31 Elizabeth Street, Aberdare ; 8 Chariton Street. Cheltenham ; C. Willmott, High Street. Olil- | 
Miss G. Harwood, Spinney Hill, Northampton; W. A. Hawkey land Common, Bristol; Miss G. A. Willmott, 287 Radford 
18 Woodhouse Grove, E.12 Mr. R. Hayter, 105 Lancefield Boulevarde, Nottingsam ; Wm. H. Woodley, 35 Neath Road, 
Street, W.10; E. J. Hobbs, 40 Downsell Road, E.15; W. H Plymouth ; Miss K. Woollam, Pulford, Wrexham ; T. A. Woods, 
Hobson, 30 Victoria Road, Worthing; A. 8. Hodge 18 Denver Wembley ; Miss A. M. Worger, 32 Jesmond Avenue, Wembley ; 





























Road, N.16; F. W. R. Hodgson, 188 Chapeltown Road : G. H. Wyman, Albert Street, Lydney ; Mr. A. W. Yates, 25 Bow 
A. D. Hughes, Cefn Mawr, Anglesey ; Miss A. Hutchinson, Hazel- | Street, Birmingham 
We have thus added £122 to the Prize Mon is to deal as generously as possible with 
our reader 
See Announcement 
| € rent on page 4 
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Conducted by 







A Day in the Country for 
City Children 
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month, 


pleading 


tloliday 


ildren to 


them 
Mr. T 
a Day 
He has 
luring 


parrows 


imber of 





MY OF HELPERS.£ 




















Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 

















I had the pleasure of meeting and talking 
vith Mr. Mills, 


by the fact of 


over his schemes recently 


and I was greatly inpressed 


and by the know 


his organizing ability, 


ledge that every penny is spent on the 


that all the 
nothing is 


kiddies, work is voluntary, and 


charged tor service or expenses. 


1923 were £ and 


Hlis receipts for 14 10s. 7d 
his expenditure £114 12s. od., leaving the in 
finitesimal balance on the right = side of 
3s. 10d. I could not 
method with 
Wation, also on 
the cost of a 


omc 


help contrasting his 


those of a well-known orgat 


behalf of children, where 
luncheon to a party of eight 
amounted to 


funds. 


and then lests 


t 
fso, which as defraved by the 


The Joys of Anticipation 
voice 
chil 


nothing 


Directly the winter is over and the 
of the birds is heard in the land, the 
think of 


dren begin to talk and 


ountry, and it is 


simply heart-breaking to — the 


else but their dav in the 
workers to 
little eves 


watch the little lips droop and the 


fill with tears when the supply of tickets 
gives out and some poor unfortunate boy o1 
vl realizes that their last hope of happt- 


ness for the summer has vanished Don't 
et us d ppomt some of them, and our 
own liday will be all the brighter and 
more enjoyable because we have shared our 
pleasure with a slum waif They love wide 
spaces ot uuntry and sea, those pent in city 
dwellers of Hoxton, where a recent investi 


eation revealed the disgraceful figures of 


1s hildren and 100 adults in seven houses. 
It is quite usual for a father and mothe 
with hou Ol five voung hildren to be 
ooped up in two poky squalid rooms 

tortie nventilated, falline t preces, full 


of vi and smelling of noxious drains, et 
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It is bad enough in winter, but a thousand whose underground é 
fold worse in the heat of s1 mer, when the with each other by mean rowed } 
horrors of the putrid atmosphere is multi made in the walls \ crimir pul 
plied on account he plague of flies and e police makes for ‘the Nile.’ p 
vermin. The bare idea of what the day, nto these cellar nd « \ fron 


let alone the night. must be to delicate chil house, sometime makine ] - 


dren makes one shudder Yet the noble, backyards to the similar cella f the ne 
disinterested worke of the Hoxton Market street 

Mission, with which M Mills is associated, These dark and _ tet treets swarm 
are no less sensitive than ourselves, but with ldre Gambl i 

they bravely put their own feelings aside Sunday . th mal i I of ft 
and do their best to better the nditions mina pop lat n. 1 ts, ven 

for parents and hildren, especially — the knives, are a cemmon excit 

latter, and they are worthy of every svm Surrounding these nable — stre 
pathy and support are re of dark, n J I twist 


Hoxton bears one of tl worst and most treet no whit ( } t vhit 
unenviable reputations in the estimation of _ no hit 
social reformer and others who have than ‘the Nile, { nied for t 
characterized it as “The queen of unlove nost part by respecta , lhe he 
liness,” “The blackest) patch upon the e sma ind erimy, t , ke rabbit 
poverty map of Londo: The Rt. Hon. hutche T went int f e dr 
Charles Booth pronounced it to be “ The int . 
leading crimina juarter of London, and 
indeed of all En and, vi t one new Transplantation 





paper went the length of dubbing it “A It d not require 

modern chamber of horror even on the part of those 
Amid the wretchedne and sin of thi vhat la ng in tl 

dense, dreary wilde nes and wo ‘ hildren t I mk thre } 

are being born int a trighttul heritage h an intern 

and young bo ana is are rowing up in I the first t 

these ghastly surroundin The one ra lorest, ere ‘ | 

ot hope and gladne ist the ight athe even weed I 

house of the Hoxton Market Mission, where juet is 1 t } 


hunery babies are fed, the fortles i thei ipture 


forted, the weal trenet ne 1, the fallen | nd at the male 
Tal ed, the derelict retriu ed, the ost re 
deemed—truly a Ch t-like 7 N ne 1 

The ideas which these urchiu have of tion than on f the 
amusement are rea el | n the extreme Cat or \ le I 
Their most poy r t ’ rdine t the | 1 tot ‘ a 
president of the 1 n, ¢ emmy, ; n ol rst, \ 
brick or a bit of a ndle, mi irdhoard | i ent 
and a box of matches, { vhich ther kind neste! t 
manufacture their n ne 2. ana a er\ ‘ , then I 
vouthful lecturer ravely d rse on itter nt ectil 
“Pussyfoot, the Chief f the Redskins.” and the re ‘ 

| to 

The Underworld of Crime Beir ed 

Theirs are morbid fancies, utterly unlike 1 e a wild 
children in normal healthy conditior They in le time than it 
love to play at ers, funerals, eraves. tripped off sho 
and pitch-and-toss, for their hole existen nto the 
1 oloured ‘ terrible att phere ( t t 
Hoxton, which is the cradle and nurecery of t eth 
London burglars and the “natural hid ent of the n 
place.” \s a thankofferin 

Harold Bevgbie,. in the yuurse of one of h di . with a the 
articles, describe the ycalit thus mental refreshment, 


“ There 





lon, 











“Made a New Man of Me”’ 








Mr. V. Savage, the well-known 
Player-Piano Expert, writes :— 


OR years I suffered with nervous headaches, which brought me to a low, 
depressed condition, and made it extremely difficult for me to proceed with 
my profession. I tried several ‘ cures,’ but to no purpose, and almost despaired 

of getting better again, until | was advised to take a course of Phosferine. This, 
I am delighted to say, had a most wonderful soothing effect on my nerves immediately, 
and after the first dose my headache disappeared. I continued taking Phosferine 
regularly for a month, and it has made a new man of me. My wife is quite as 
emphatic in her praise of Phosferine as 1 am; she finds it of especial benefit for the 
children should they show signs of irritability and appear at all ‘ mopey.’ Just a few 
drops in water renders them quite bright and happy again.” 

(29, Hubert Grove, London, $.W.9. 25th August, 1925.) 


From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will 
gain new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 
better, and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


HOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 
Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness Lassitude Anxmia Headache 
Sleeplessness Weak Digestion Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the “a sine. 
wyca 

































Mrs.Chondos Storm 


Nerve Breakdown 


oe 


In Dr. Cassell’s Tablets vou 
have the right dose of the 
right medicine scientifically 
compounded, and you can 
take them with confidence 





Chandos Storm, of 4, Red- 
cliffe Street, Kensington, London, 
writes :— 

About three vears ago | was in a very 
low state of health, suffering from an 





acute nervous breakdown. I couldn't eat 
for all ailments of the and life wasn't worth living. However, 
Verves, Digestion and kid- on my trving Dr. Cassell’s Tablets the 
neys, They give natural | result was wonderful. I put on weight 
sleep, improve the appetite, | at the rate of two pounds weekly until 
tone the digestion and build | from a miserable-looking creature of only 
up the nerves to perfect and | seven stone I became a healthy normal 





permanent health, woman of 10st. 7lb. Your tablets are 


en —— miracle workers.” 


. Cassell’s 
Tablets 


TAKE TWO 
AT BEDTIM 
and note how v 





refreshed and fi The Universal Remedy for 
feel im the t Neurasthenia Headache 
‘ 3 Nerve Pains Anemia 
Price 1 Nervous Breakdown Pa'pitation 
Neuritis Kidney Weakness 
¥ Indigestion Children’s Weakness 
om on Sleepiessness Wasting 
=—_ =<» ee Specially Vaiuablie for Nursing Mothers and During 


the Critical Periods of Life 









































THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





something of happiness for even a 
ole day. 
The Mary Macarthur Holiday Home 


The above home, sttuate at The Gables, 


oh Ongar, essex, wa founded im 1922 as 
emorial of Mary Macarthur, who did so 
h towards improving the lot of the work 

¢ wornen ol this country, and w hose death 
so irreparable a loss to many. It 
npears that one of the many schemes which 
discussed with friends was the founding 
just such a home, so it was considered 
at no more hitting memorial could be 


stablished to her name. The Gables is a 





house standing in its own grounds 


one and a half miles from Ongar 


witul 


Station, and is in the midst of delightful 
inttry for walking, etc. Twenty guests 
n be accommodated, and preference 1s 


en to those ordinarily engaged in indus 
| work, where they can obtain rest and 
wment. The charge for visitors is 20s. 
week, pay ible n advanct , and it is 
ped in time to reduce, if not dispense 
together with this harge. The home is 
ndowed, but not suft ntly so to allow ot 
lospitality meantime, and donations 

ll will be welc« 1 along with 

ned fror 


Ta Visto k 





A Brave Old Lady 


\ dear old lady of eighty winters unfor 





we, «yust 


to move ab he house a very little, 
e dauchter, t ih shehtly in 
y 1S quite Incapable of doing anything 
p herself All their litth in have 
SAVE A Ve Il pension not nearly 
ent for one Phe old mother is most 
s to do a ! n, and wishe to 
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let a room in their house in Ealing. She 
and her daughters are good linguists and 
do not object to foreigners, and they seem 
to think there would be a chance of success 
for a nurse in that localit They are most 
deserving of support, and I shall be much 
pleased to supply the address on receipt of 
a stamped and addressed post card. 
The Plight of an Ex-Service Man 

It seems a crying scandal that so many of 
the men who fought for our country and 
ourselves d ring the war should be left in 
such straits, often without either pension or 
the chance of a dole. One such wrote to me 
lately from Brighton, furnishing excellent 
testimonials as to character, etc. 

“T wonder if you could do anything in my 
case. I ama marricd man with seven children, 


and served in the Army from ‘14 to ‘20, being 
three and a half vears overseas. ] am out of 


employment, with no dole and only a small pen 
sion of 135. 6d. per week for heart trouble, the 


result of war service. My wife and I have both 
been ill with influenza and tonsilitis, and two 
of our children are also ill at present. We are 


in great want of everything, so much so that 
two of my little girls have to stay in the house 
all day Saturday practically to have their clothes 
washed so as to look nice and clean for Sunday 
school, and two of the boys have hardly any 


clothes at all My wife and I have done our 
best to pull things together, but we have had 
so much illn and lost one child from diph 


theria 


The Mother of Nine 

A friend of mine who has for years been 
helping an industrious widow struggling to 
bring up respectably a family of nine sons 
and daughters, has asked if I can assist in 
the matter of clothes Her eldest son has 
had a long illness and is away onvalesc ing, 
and one of 





only two are earning anything, 
the olde { irls has had to give up her situa 
tion to be at home with the mother who has 


k and worry. 


broken down through ove»rwe 
There are five girls, from seven to thirteen, 


all greatly in need of boots, shoes and cloth- 


ing. Little wonder that the broken-hearted 
mother asks why God let her live with all 
this trouble The parish supplies her with 
a certain amount ol food, but there is no 
money for clothes, ete. 


I shal be very thankful for parcels of 
clothin for both these viteous cases, which 
are only samples of those being continually 


brought under my notice by Helpers and 
others. 


The Plight of the New Poor 


Several educated women are also badly in 





| 
| 
| 
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want of underwear and clothing, and lately address for parcels, as thei 








very few clothes have been oticred me. me, and I have sent a few of my own thin 
Some of the Helpers may remember the to help a little. , 

two Englishwomen (sisters) in Germany 

whom an appeal was made some time ‘ago, Gifts of Clothing, Books, Letters, etc. 


They are very pluckily carrying on, but 1 wish to tender my SINC 
there, as here, is a sad scarcity of work, to the following for th 

The elder sister used to get translat Miss A. E. Peacey, Miss C. Fox, Miss ] 
Wood, Miss Smoothy, Mrs. Foster, Miss L. ] 
Miss Farey, Mrs. Haynes, M Sykes. M 
Joan Hort, Miss F. Kent, Mi Reardon, Mr 


ing to do, but even that, badly paid as 


was—a farthing a word, not including the 





*¢t} de ] ¢ aah } 
the and and,” ete is unobtainable, — jgiley, Mrs. Ferens, Mrs. H s, Miss G 
and so are pupils for English. The younget Hird, Miss Charney, Mr. FE. Davis, Mr. A 
sister is an illustrator, but commissions ar Fenton, Mrs. Eacott, Mr Maidment, M 
rregular and pa nt leferred at : Credland, Miss K. Pollard, Miss Garfitt, 

Rul < aymicn ne deterrea « 1ul 99 : 
a oo or — and Mrs. McNeill, Miss Fry, Miss For 
certain, Phey let ro as they have the Miss Thompson, Miss Stride, Miss Preson, 
chance, but food prices are so high that very Wilson, Miss C. Fellowes, Miss Griffin, } 
often their dietat onsists of tea and toast Cook, Miss Hammonde, M K. Harris, M 

+o} } } , O. Loughlin, Miss C. Shaw, Mrs. Smith, M 
with, pernaps, the end of a sausage. Rachie one ae 

They are sadly handicapped in their S OS Fund.—A Quiver Reader, £1; “Tit 
search for work by their shabby appearance, I : Mrs. French, £33 I I 
as there never is anything to spare for Miss Christine Duff, £5 

, be Dr. Grentell’s Mission.—A OUIVER 
clothes. I have not given their name for : ‘ 
: . . I > 
garments, as I had an idea that there might cae ee 4 Our R 
be duty to pay, but I did not realize their , mrmard i 1 QO 
terrible plight until recently when I in H. A., 1os.; M F. \ 
pe : OO as \ OvIVER ] 


quired about this matter, and was only then 
told the SOTTV ondition of things. It 
appears that if parcels are marked “Getra Brit Hlome , neurable A QuIt 
gene Kleidur Liebe Gabe worn ‘ Reader, 1 . WH. A, 


, + ; A ‘) 
ments and a love gift), they 1 he a pted \ 
\ ] y 
in the usual way. Th \\ I 
; 7 ; ee | M 
nor shoes (> ind , and e it nt of in 
: \f; 
everything from unde ir to rain Miss, 
they lack both sheets and blankets, the latter is in rding al 
having been ynverted into at lon vO Yo 
L shall be truly thankful to furnish = the HELEN GREIG SOQUTE 


THE WORLD’S BEST WRITERS CONTRIBUTE TO 


The Argosy 


IN THE JULY NUMBER THERE ARE STORIES BY— 


H. G. WELLS | ROBERT HICHENS 

SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE H de VERE STACPOOLE 
JACK LONDON A. E. W. MASON 

BAR TIMEUS JEROME K. JEROME 
ANTHONY HOPE E. W. HORNUNG etc. etc 


£100 Essay Competition in 

which all readers can enter. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE — ———————ONE SHILLIN. 
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aunts 

















Lnnannaet tne 


toueevevanantini 





(NA LUUNAEEL ALLAAH PUTT Lc 


EAR COUSIN DELIA,—In a few weeks’ 


time many of us who are parents will 


i 
be scanning eagerly _ the documents 
wn as school reports It is often difficult 
appraise the value and importance of these 


eports. Some parents, particularly when they 


i any comment which avoul of trank 


riticism, say blithely, ‘‘ Well, it doesn’t matter 


h; I never attach much importance to 
orts his is a mistake. A parent natur 
is loath to bel his boy or girl is 
that 


‘unsatisfactory ” . but 
] 





disobedient, o1 





ily described is 


spite of this it may be a perfectly fair and 
lescription 
As a general rule isters and 1 resses are 
hat guarded in their crit m of their 
$ In fact, the whole idea of the school 
tt is partly to inform parents of the chil 
1 progress at school, and 
he p pil to greater effort 


eport is not regarded as a 





from teacher to parent, 

play a very lively interest 

me large schools, where 

envel containing the report is sent by 





nd by the children, only a str 


hildren from 














¢ erv of the 1OK 
Most rts ire ied n 
ite language and it 1s a p 
tations oft ir native t vue I 
sometimes for masters and mistresses to 
the behaviour and progress of their 
adequately th words ‘“* fair,’? ‘* un 
actory,”’ etc., al ipable of so many dif 
nterpreta Lloweve many hools 
ludk er ts t iy details not 
the ma ned in the end-olf-term 
S ta those ed for work 
term This gives a very good idea, 
VNhen a table of a ige marks 
A { 4 ilso added 
Atte allowing for human nature, exaggera- 
pr lice and ilar flaw school 
t ght to be taken very seriously by all 
ted The writer of the report should 
to give fair and reasoned lyment. 
irent should st each criticism with at 
Nn, noting improvements, or the reverse, as 
red with reports of previous terms. Most 
Tlant f all each pu} il should take a 
per pride in working for a itisfactory 


itly regarding it as part of the 


PAMELA 


Lady Pamela’s ea | 
Letter ¢ 








TN 


Correspondents. 
that readers of THE QUIVER 


tll wrile lo her, and she will have much 


{nswers to 


Lady Pamela h 





pleasure in answering their letters in this 
COLUMIN, 

A Hontpay Record. Doreen (Weston-super 
Mare).—It is a capital idea to keep a pictorial 
record of all your holidays. In after years you 
will find it so interesting to look through the 


albums of photographs of past happy times. 
You cannot do better than invest in a Kodak, 
for the results are so reliable and you can get 
ich a choice in sizes and prices that you 
will find no difficulty in choosing just what 
you want. The Kodak cameras are very easy 


to 


use, so that you will soon gain the neces- 
sary skill and experience to take good pictures. 


A Domest PROBLEM, Constant Reader 
Hlounslow) As vour house is rather small I 
can quite see your difficulty However, I do 


not think you will make your servants con 
tented if th nly have the tiny kitchen to sit 
in when work is ovet It would be best to 


make an effort and give them another room as 


a sitting-room, but if you really cannot spare 
ne, then le next best plan will be to turn 
their bedroom into a bed-sitting room As we 
are now in the warmest months I don’t think 
\ need worry about the room being cold. In 


fact, the maids will find it pleasantly cool after 
the kitchen, t in the autuinn you would be 
wise t have a small gas-grate installed. This 





will make the room snug and warm and yet 


give no extra work 
A ‘TEMPTING BREAKFAST Puzzled Reader 
Manchester).—Such an early breakfast hour is 


certainly rather trying, but personally I think 


most of the inconvenience will vanish if you 
think out the menu carefully It would be 
better to avoid all dishes that need much pre 
paration or take time to cook Some you can 


of course prepare overnight, but there are 


nutritious foods available that need no cooking 
Foremost among these may be mentioned 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. They are crisp and 
appetizing and need only the addition of milk 
or cream to make a perfect breakfast dish. If 
you have not already tried them you should 
make a point of doing so at once. You will 
find them a real boon because they give no 
trouble to prepare, and everybody, grown-ups 
and children alike, always enjoy them. 

Ovurrir FOR THI TROPICS Melissa e (ily 
mouth) It is indeed lucky that you have an 
old school friend living in those parts, and | 
can quite understand that you are awaiting 


her answer to your letter eagerly. She will be 
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